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STEPINAC AND ASSASSINATIONS 
EDITOR: 

Many people in our country have no idea what is going 
on in Yugoslavia and it was good to point out the truth of 
the case involving Cardinal Stepinac and Tito as you did in 
your interesting March issue. However, in my opinion, it is 
necessary to clarify some of your statements concerning the 
responsibility of the Croatian people for crimes against the 
Orthodox Serbians. 

To prevent the realization of Croatian independence, the 
Serbian Chetniks started to massacre the Croatian population 
even before Pavelic was brought into the country by Italian 
Fascists. So began the bloody war in which Pavelie used 
the same methods as Mihajlovic’s royalists and Communist 
partisans. There was no difference in degree of their re- 
sponsibility. even if Pavelic was supported by Germans, Tito 
by allied forces and Mihajlovie succeeded in playing both 
sides. . . . It is therefore completely wrong to blame the 
Croatian people and say they “. . . proceeded to massacre 
hundreds of Serbians.” In a complex civil war ...a careful 
investigation should find the facts and put the responsibility 
on individuals who participated in the bloody game. 


John V ucicevie 
an Fray co, ¢ 


Ed.: Nuremberg did not solve the proble m of “the ecol- 
lective guilt” of the German people nor do I claim that all 
Croats were individually guilty of the crimes committed by 
the Pavelic regime. However, we can say that a people, as 
a collective pe rsonality, is responsible for its acceptance of a 
government and crimes committed in its name. Commenting 
on the assassination of Orthodox Serbians, the London Tablet 
says: “These were responsibilities of the Croat people, but if 
there was one man who did everything possible to stop 
them ... it was Archbishop Stepinac.” (London Tablet, 


Jan. 10, 1953; p. 26.) 
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MODERNISTIC? 
EDITOR: 

Thanks indeed for Fecher’s article in the August issue: 
Maritain and the World of Art. Very good—what we need 
more of! But could you persuade him the word modernistic 
(p. 333, par. 2) has a derogatory connotation? It signifies 
an attempt to be modern, an affectation, which I am sure 
Fecher would not cast upon Maritain, judging from the tone 
of his article. 

Ann H. Grill 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ed.: Webster’s New World Dictionary (1953) says that 
modernistic connotes up-to-date-ness “sometimes with deroga- 
tory implications.” 





ROBERT KASS 
EDITOR: 

A quondam good movie critic, meself, I can 
only applaud the discerning work of Robert 
Kass. Good taste, intelligence and a modicum 
of wit make Kass’ critical aproach both dif- 
ferent and worthwhile. 

William Lynch Vallée 
New York, N. Y. 


MR. PRICE’S PRICE 
EDITOR: 

“In His Will Is Our Peace,” the story of the 
life and conversion of the Rev. James Price of 
Scarsdale, was a splendid study in motivation 
as well as a literary delight. As a teacher, 
what particularly interested me was his life- 
long conviction that principles are the only 
guide to purposeful action. Today in so many 
of our educational institutions, democracy is 
preached as a religion and adaptation as its 
morality. The graduate is not called upon to 
live by principles but to discover his role in 
society, play it to the hilt and serve the general 
welfare of his community. All of which means 
that he is to adapt himself like a chameleon 
to the color and form of his neighbors. 

Mr. Price had taught his charges that adher- 
ence to principle would lead to peace of soul 
even if it also led to physical pain and hard- 
ship. The good pagan liberal, however, re- 
gards as anti-human any metaphysics that 
entails asceticism. Is not this the nub of our 
contemporary spiritual inertia, the subcon- 
scious rebellion against the text: “He that 
loseth his life shall save it.’’? 

Name Withheld 
Fook, NM. F. 
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BASEBALL AND SLAVE LABOR 
EDITOR: 


Having read a crackpot article on crackpot 


Senator McCarthy in your magazine some 
months ago, 1 gave up the magazine. Now I 
see by the Catholic News of New York City 
that you have another stupid piece about a 
book by Paul Blanshard in which the writer 
tries to be funny and show that Baseball is run 
like Fascists were run in Italy and so it’s bad 
for the country. The idea seems to be that 
Saseball being Fascist is silly and so the idea 
of the Catholic Church being Fascist is silly 
too. It ain’t so funny Magee and it ain’t so 
silly. You seem to like Fascists like Joe 
McCarthy and like the Baseball dictator Frick. 
If you read the sport section you would find 
out that Kiner and Reynolds have hired a 
lawyer to prosecute the bigwigs of Baseball 
so that they would have to play square with 
the players. Maybe there will be a ballplayers’ 
union—who knows? The tin pan Hitlers in 


III 


Baseball have it coming to them. Ditto tin pan 

Joe and his traveling circus of investigators. 
John Patrick X. Fowley 
New York, N. Y. 

Hd.: Organized baseball has its abuses but 
even Kiner and Reynolds would never call it a 
“menace” to America. The Catholic News was 
right in saying: “Mr. McCall's logic in his 
analysis of baseball is just as convincing as 
Mr. Blanshard’s analysis of the Catholic 
Church.” Ditto Mr. Fowley’s analysis of 
Senator McCarthy. 


HOW OLD IS FATHER? 
EDITOR: 

With reference to my “He Is Their Christ 
Too” in the June issue, I have a most inter- 
esting letter from Father Edmund Van Ge- 
nechten, the Belgian priest whom I mentioned 
in the article as having been the first to paint 
Christ and the saints with Chinese faces and 
in Chinese garb. I stated that Father Edmund 
spent much of the 18th century in Peking, 
China. This statement on my part was the 
result of research work. 

So you can imagine my surprise to receive 
a letter from the good Father. I had thought 
of him as long dead. But, and get this: he 
affirms the fact that he was born in the 18th 
century and is still working. “I am still alive 
. .. though born in the 18th century ... and 
I am still working hard, all the time painting 
Chinese subjects, religious and profane, in 
Chinese style.” I cannot help but feel 
that Father Edmund means that he was born 
in the eighteen hundreds ... he tells me that 
his last visit to Peking (he is now at Geel, 
Belgium) embraced the years from 1930 to 
1941. He also mentions that the first real 
movement for Chinese Christian art was gotten 
under way by His Excellency, Msgr. Celso 
Constantini, Aposotolic Delegate to China, but 
that some Christian paintings were made in 
China as early as the 16th century. He further 
states that Brother Castiglione, S.J., was 
official painter at the Court of Emperor K’ang 
Hsi. 

J. M. Sheppard 


Guayaquil, Ecuador 


IDIOTS’ DELIGHT 
EDITOR: 


Now that the learned gentlemen in the U.N. 
General Assembly are in session to decide who 
won in Korea, and who gets what, the follow- 
ing should be given considerable thought. Here 
is a quote from the former Soviet’s Consul- 
General in Berlin, Rudolph Menshinski, prov- 
ing that no agreements with the Kremlin are 
possible. “We Communists should promise all 
that is asked and as much more as one likes 
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as there are idiots to 
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Pat Gordon 


DULLES’ BLUNDER 
EDITOR: 

John Foster Dulles’ infelicitous statement of 
September 3rd in which he simultaneously an- 
tagonized Western Germany, India and Japan, 
emboldens me to put down on paper an idea 
that I have been turning over in my mind for 
some time. Our diplomatic ineptness has been 
one of the outstanding phenomena of the last 
ten years. Since there are many wealthy men 
eeking to create useful foundations of a public 
why do they not erect a 
the cause and cure of 


service character, 
foundation to 
American diplomatic feebleness? 

lake, for instance, the that the United 
its allies on the matter 
admitting India to the coming conferences 
This was truly a great victory for 

diplomats. Is it time that 
failur uch as should be 
American scholars of 
uch disruptions of 


stuay 


foot 
Lact 


States was deserted by 


Korea. 
the Russian 
diplomatic 
crutinized by Sincere 
diplomatic affairs so that 
our political alliances might be avoided in the 
future? It has always amazed me that the 
American mind, so competent in military 
strategy, should be so maladroit in diplomacy. 

A ur Garrison Wiltie 
Wasi 
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WHAT MAY I READ? 
Ic DITOR: 

Rev. Demetrius 4 
unusually provocative 
ican Catholies T: ecile?”. It 
that many 


presented some 
in his “Are Amer- 
is all too true 
anxious to 


educated Catholics are 


let the Church do all the thinking for them in 
the matter of choice of novels, etc. Oftentimes 
they will attend the local Catholic book forum, 
listen to a priest reviewing a controverted 
book, and then accept his opinion without ques- 
tion. As Father Manousos “Catholic 
book reviewers have no right to demand 
obedience of their readers.’ The thought oe- 
curred to me that Catholic magazines would 
do well to head their book review departments 
with a caution such as this: “The thoughts 
herein expressed represent the private opinions 
of the reviewer and considered 
reflections of the mind of the 
Chureh.” Marian L. Laberly 
Cir nvnnati, Ohio 


Says: 


are not to be 


ys) 
omeclal 


Ed.: 


adi to re 


I wonde r if Miss Labhe rly is 
The 
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virtue of 
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CONVENT IN THE JUNGLE 
EDITOR: 

Here in our little Jungle Convent far 
every vestige of and incentive to culture it is 


so easy to “go to Your magazine is on 
preventing 


from 


seed.” 
of the best means we have of that 
from happening and also of 
courant of the highest and best 
ture and traditions. 

Sister 


keeping us di 
in Catholie cul- 


Virginia Thérése 
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PRAYER AND HEALTH 
EDITOR: 

My first acquaintance with THE 
WORLD was in an English class at 
here. Every month each member of the 
reviews an article for discussion. 
keeping up with current events in all fields, 
it also enables me to keep up with the Catholic 
viewpont on many aspects of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Two particularly enjoyed were 
Psychosomatic Medicine and Religion,” by 
Rev. Henry Misiak in the February issue and 
“Psychiatry or Prayer?” by Father Gillis in 
the March issue. As a nurse, I fully realize 
the value of prayer to those afflicted people 
suffering in our hospitals today. Not only must 
our bodies be healthy but so must our souls. 
The burdens become so much lighter for one 
if we have someone or something to 
with our spiritual difficulties. 
Loretta T. Horvat, R.N. 
Saint Mary College 
Xavier, Kans. 
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by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


I, the period of rest prescribed by his physicians, Winston Churchill — 
spent his time reading novels by Anthony Trollope and feeding and watch- 
ing the hundreds of tropical fish he keeps at his country home in Kent. 
1 can picture him musing on the swervings and dartings of the tropical 
lish as symbolic of the unpredictable and erratic changes that have taken 
place in the international sphere in the last eight years. Who, for instance, 
would ever have predicted in 1945 the line-up of the various powers on 
the chessboard of 1953? 

At the end of the last war, we were friends of China whom we had 
saved from annihilation, of Britain and France whom we had saved from 
certain defeat, of Italy that we had liberated. We were regarded as ene- 
mies by Germany and Japan. Today China is our enemy; Britain, France 
und Italy are languidly anti-American and our only strong friends are 
Germany and Japan. 


aw 
= tension over Trieste is another example of the inconstancy of politi- 
cal alliances. On March 20, 1948, the United States, joined by Britain 
and France, flirted with the Italian voters and promised them full sup- 
port for Italy’s claims to Trieste. We were fearfully anxious about the 
elections of 1948: we did not want the Communists to defeat the pro- 
American De Gasperi and after all, Yugoslavia was on the Soviet side. 
Hence the pledge of American support. But now the United States is 
embarrassed: Tito is anti-Soviet and the Italians are anti-American. 

We sent troops to Europe, friendly Europe. Today we have some 
300,000 men in Europe. If the Soviets started a war, not only would we 
get little help from our former allies; our soldiers would probably have 
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to fight their way out of Europe 
through bands of fifth-columnists. 
I confess | entertained the highest 
hopes for the Marshall Plan and it 
did useful purposes 
but it definitely did not win friends 
and influence people. 

Maybe the fault is with us. Per- 
haps our diplomats failed to make 
the Europeans realize that our mo- 
tive was pure and that we were not 
trying to embezzle heaven. As 
Warren H. Phillips said in The 
Wall Street Journal: “Taking char- 
ity by pride-destroying. 
But it is doubly so when the recipi- 
ents come to believe that their gov- 
ernments have bartered their for- 
eign policy and domestic independ- 
ence too, in return for U.S. aid.” 


serve several 


itself is 


' 

= strikes in France have uncovy- 
ered a large amount of anti-Ameri- 
can feeling. In that bewildered 
country there is ineredible resent- 
ment against the United States. The 
whole program for economic recoy- 
ery is under attack mainly because 
it is integrated with plans for de- 
fense and the French don’t feel 
there is any great need for a Euro- 
pean Army. 

The Communists, of are 
active in stirring up this anti-Ameri- 
can feeling and it looks as though 
they will command a wider influ- 
ence from 


course, 


now on. For two years 
they had attempted to organize po- 
litical strikes but failed miserably. 
Now they find ready- 
to-hand national 
strikes organized by 
Socialist and Catho- 
lic unions and they are making the 
most of their opportunity. A revo- 
lution seems almost inevitable and 
we can be sure that the new regime 
will not be pro-American. It will 
have to be leftist to the 


French 
Revolution 


appease 


WORLD 


One of the first moves ol 
a new leftist regime will be to dis- 
continue the war against the Reds 
in Indochina: already there is popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with the mainte- 
nance of this conflict which is a 
constant drain on French resources. 

The events of the last few months 
in France certainly give the impres- 
sion that our foreign aid to France 
not helped to improve the 
French attitude toward Americans. 
From April, 1948, to January of this 
year, We gave 
lion dollars. 
results? 


strikers. 


has 


France eleven mil- 
What are the tangible 
French currency has not 
been stabilized and the france. is 
now at 4° of its pre-war value. 
The French Government not 
been stabilized. Indeed, it is a 
tragic joke. The Communists still 
number about the same as before 
the Marshall Plan began, and of 
course the strikes will increase 
their influence. There is very little 
evidence of a French military 
build-up, but there is much talk ot 
“American interference.” 


has 


W.. had thought Italy would re- 
main loyal beeause of the large 
number of Italians in the United 
States. But they showed us what 
they thought of us when they voted 
De Gasperi out of 
power. It is likely 
that a Socialist will 
take his 
perhaps some = anti- 

American rightist who will pledge a 
grudging support) for American 
policies while stepping up his de- 
mands for American money. 


Pro- 
American 


place, or De Gasperi 


| all the Churchillian apos- 
trophes to Franklin Roosevelt and 
Anglo-American amity, one would 
imagine that Britain would be the 
last to desert the American cause. 
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But Britain has traditionally set it- 
self up as arbiter mundi by playing 
olf France against Germany in the 
balancing of powers. Churchill 
now wants to be an arbiter between 
the East and the 
West, between Rus- 
sia and the United 
States. He still re- 
sents the Laborites’ charge in the 
1951 elections branding him a “war- 
monger” and would dearly love to 
establish himself as a dove of peace. 

The great British leader talks 
optimistically of “face - to - face” 
chats with Soviet high brass to 
stabilize world conditions. His ad- 
visers warn him that Russia will 
be producing, by 1960, more oil than 
is consumed by all of Europe to- 
day. They insist that Britain can 
do business with Russia and that 
the Americans are juvenile and im- 
petuous and not to be trusted. Most 
of all, they claim that the Russian 
H-bomb has made compromise the 
only alternative to annihilation. If 
there is any such defeatist notion 
in Churchill’s mind, we can only 
say: “Lo, how the mighty have 
fallen.” The Churchill of the great 
“Dunkirk” Beach address called up- 
on his people to fight to the death. 


Churchill 


Coos 


| sritish term a willingness to 


compromise “realism.” 
realistic but it is 
moral. Nowhere 
point more forcefully expressed 
than in an editorial of The New 
York Times: ‘““When the choices are 
so stated it becomes clear that the 
democracies, despite their innate 
hatred of violence, must reject the 
way of appeasement. Russia’s pos- 
session of the H-bomb, if indeed she 
does now possess it, changes no 
moral law. If freedom was good 
before this, it is still good: if it is 


Maybe it is 
certainly not 
have I seen the 


WORLD 3 


man’s destiny to be a creative indi- 
vidual and not a worm in a dung- 
hill, that is still his destiny; if free- 
dom can be defended only by the 
shedding of blood, then men will so 
defend it in preference to the living 
death of the slave state.” 

What are the reasons for the 
British attitude? First of course, 
there is a natural jealousy of 
America for having displaced Brit- 
ain as the foremost world-power. 
Secondly, we Americans must re- 
member the British have much to 
gain from a resumption of business 
relations with China and therefore 
are anxious to have the Chinese Reds 
admitted to the U.N. 
They lost so few 
men in the Korean 
War that they have 
no strong national 
reason for hostility to the Chinese. 
The question, however, that Ameri- 
cans would like to ask is this: if you 
allow the Chinese Reds to shoot 
their way into the U.N., what crime 
would you refuse to sanction? What 
is more reprehensible than an un- 
just war? 


W hat 
Could Be 


W orse? 


Wiksvenn Germany seems to be our 
only real consolation. Japan is 
friendly: Prime Minister Yoshida 
and the Emperor are pro-American 
and, New York Times Tokyo corre- 
spondent William Jorden to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there is 
little genuine anti- Americanism. 
Yet there is a neutralism among 
the Japanese. The country has 
been unsettled by the war and 
most especially by the two atom- 
bomb attacks and there is a fear 
that the next war will mean com- 
plete annihilation of this tiny 
island nation. The Japanese are 
striving sincerely to redeem them- 
selves and to attain a niche as an 
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honorable member of the society of 
nations. For the present they would 
prefer to take MacArthur’s advice 
that they become another Switzer- 
land. 

Western Germany, as 1 said 
above, seems to be our only reliable 
ally. How conditions have changed 
in eight years since we were fighting 
the Nazis! For four years Konrad 
Adenauer, a stanch Catholic, 
given Western Germany a_ stable 
government, the best in Europe, 
and his people have now re-elected 
him. He stands squarely with the 
West and the Americans. I could 
not help but think of him when | 
was reading the Memoirs of Franz 
von Papen recently. Papen says: 
“After a life full of incident, great 
hopes and even greater disappoint- 
ments, I have become convinced of 
the impossibility of saving the 
Western World by purely rational- 
istic and materialistic methods. .. . 
We must embark on a new cru- 
sade to restore belief in God to its 
rightful place in the center of our 
affairs.” Strange words’ those 
from the man who intrigued against 
Bruening and paved the way for 
Hitler and expended no love on 
Adenauer! 


has 


, on however has lived the 
idealism which he professes. “One 
must do everything in one’s power 
for an ideal that one 
believes in. In my 
case, it is the ideal 
of saving Christian 
civilization.” In his political life, he 
has been conscience incarnate. 
Here we have the heart of the 
matter, the very core of all the 
trouble that distresses Europe. It 
has a sick conscience. The British 
and the French want to be free of 
American entanglements 


Adenauer’ s 


Ideal 


because 
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America is like the voice of con- 
science they would like to stifle. 
They know that the Russians are a 
terrible danger just as 
Adenauer knows it but they are 
afraid to come to grips with this 
evil thing called Communism. 

We can waste our breath blaming 
American diplomats) and other 
government officials for the failure 
of the foreign aid program. It is 
true they have bungled all along the 
line. ‘Take, for instance, the ex- 
traordinary case of China: our Govy- 
ernment poured such a thin trickle 
of aid into the Nationalist cause that 
the friendly Chinese were 
transformed by Moscow into deadly 
enemies of everything American. 

Another startling example of our 
government’s incompetence was the 
way in which it dismantled the Ger- 
man factories and then in a sudden 
about-face, spent millions in build- 
ing new ones. Never has the world 
seen naiveté on such a vast inter- 
national seale, never has any nation 
wasted millions in such sheer 
efliciency and mismanagement. 


well as 


soon 


in- 


, = in spite of all this, I feel that 


America has tried to follow her con- 


science. For that, God and history 
will have compassion on her sins of 
stupidity. America has not refused 
to take the responsibility of power. 
Consider the case of Korea. We in- 
tervened out of a sense of duty. 
Someone had to stop the Reds in 
Asia and we were the only nation 
strong enough to do it. Truman’s 
intervention in Korea is something 
to be proud of. We 
not quite so 
proud of the conduct 
of the espe- 
cially of the monumental stupidity 
of taking advice from non-combat- 
ant members who warned us agains! 


are Handcuf fing 


MacArthur 
war, 
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irritating the Soviets by bombing 
beyond the Yalu. In Korea we 
spent billions and lost 142,000 casu- 
alties and apparently accomplished 
nothing save that we withstood evil 
to the face. 

Many of the European nations, on 
the other hand, failed in their duty. 
They gave no more than token sup- 
port in the Korean war. Today they 
don’t want to be drawn into any un- 
pleasantness with the Communists. 
Rather than court trouble they 
would countenance a phony Red 
election in Korea or Germany, a 
Red government in Austria, a free 
hand for the Communists in Indo- 
china. 


Way is the European conscience 
sick? Is it that Europe is fatigued, 
perhaps exhausted? Spain has been 
through a frightful civil war and 
yet Spain is not debilitated in con- 


science. Germany has been through 
more agony than Britain or France 
and yet Germany is ready to face up 


to its responsibility. The real 
trouble is that Liberalism has in- 
fected the blood stream of many 
Europeans and it is hard for a con- 
tinental liberal to develop a con- 
science. He has been told these 
many years by his godless precep- 
tors that Liberalism has killed God. 
If there is no God, how can there 
be a conscience? To whom or to 
what would the liberal be respon- 
sible? To himself? To the collee- 
tivity of mankind? Conscience must 
be made of sterner stuff than re- 
sponsibility to mere men! 

One man with a rock-ribbed con- 
science in Europe today is Konrad 
Adenauer. Churchill said that the 
Federal Chancellor is the greatest 
German statesman since Bismarck. 


WORLD 


That may or may not be so, but it 
is unquestioned that he is no politi- 
cian: he dares to be unpopular. He 
dares to be unpopular simply be- 
‘cause he sees moral 
law as more com- 
pulsive than the 
whim of the people. 
“Christianity,” he says, “is the dy- 
namic spiritual force that outlives 
all polities.” 


Best Since 
Bismarck 


I, their private lives, Americans 
have much to answer for. We are 
not a godly people in the best sense 
of the word: divorce, birth-control 
and rampant materialism are all too 
common in our country. But in the 
conflict against Communism and in 
our international policy in general, 
we have tried to follow the voice of 
conscience. In our dealings with 
European nations, we have been 
gullible but it cannot be said that 
we have been dishonest, unfair or 
ungenerous. In other words, our 
international policies have not been 
tainted with the chicanery, intrigue 
and double-dealing of continental 
diplomacy. 

The Korean war, incredibly mis- 
managed, was a fiasco. We have 
nothing to show for it and yet we 
cannot regret it. Chesterton says 
somewhere that a man who grapples 
with an unjust aggressor cannot 
expect to gain anything by it; he 
will come out of the tussle black and 
blue and bloodied, but at least he 
has the satisfaction of knowing he 
did not retreat. Perhaps some will 
say that our whole foreign aid pol- 
icy was a fizzle and Korea a tragic 
cataclysm: at least we have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that we grap- 
pled with a monster and stopped 
him in his tracks. 





Hilaire Belloc 


1870-1958 


by 
THEODORE MAYNARD 


I, sometimes happens that men of very great achievements, looking back 
upon their life, regard it with disappointment and even with bitterness. 
I do not mean that mood of noble sadness in which Vergil on his deathbed, 
conscious that the perfection at which he had aimed had not been achieved 
in the Aeneid, asked that it be burned. Still further is my thought from 


the spirit that animated St. Thomas Aquinas when he called his Summa a 
lot of straw, for he had been permitted a vision of reality which made it 
seem such to him. What rather is referred to is a sense of early hopes 
having been baffled; and this apparently can persist although, in the eyes 
of everyone else, the lucky stars should be blessed instead of the malign 
influences cursed. 

This was to some extent so in the case of Hilaire Belloc. Nobody could 
have met him often without hearing him growl that in 1896 Balliol elected 
as a Fellow not himself but the late Francis Fortescue Urquhart—a Cath- 
olic indeed but, according to Belloc, a Catholic who wrote Protestant 
history. 

That Balliol made a mistake in this is now obvious enough. Mr. 
Urquhart never did anything in particular. A safe inoffensive, colorless 
man, he rose eventually to be dean of his college; whereas Belloc was 
Shaken out of the academic security which was then the height of his 
ambition and forced into his astounding career. 

The slight to a man of his record—the senior Brackenbury Scholarship 
and a first class in the Honor History Schools and the presidency of the 
Oxford Union—rankled for the rest of his life. And though it may be 
conceivable that, as an Oxford don, Belloe by being set free from the 
economic pressure under which he was obliged to pour out his work, 
would perhaps have produced a single six-volume historical magnum opus 
in place of the hundred varied books which have glorified his name; it is 
still permissible to perceive the finger of Providence operating even 
through the alleged anti-Catholic prejudices of the Fellows of Balliol 





who, having to choose between two 
Catholics in 1896, elected the less 
aggressive instead of the more bril- 
liant and rambunctious man. 


Barut may also be excused on 
other grounds. Belloc was not yet 
naturalized as an Englishman. And 
already in the Oxford Union he had 
formed an anti-Dreyfusard party of 
oulside of the Union he 
would sing such roaring songs as 
that of the Pelagian Heresy: 


one, as 


“And thank the Lord 
lor the temporal sword, 
And howling heretics too; 
And whatever good things 
Our Christendom brings, 
But especially barley brew!” 


Everybody recognized his gifts, 
though many may have wondered 
whether such versatility would not 
in the end defeat itself; but prob- 
ably the authorities of any univer- 
sity of the world would have felt a 
little uneasy at the prospect of giv- 
ing an appointment to so very up- 
roarious a young man. 


‘Tee have been quite unfounded 
surmises that Belloe’s satire on Pro- 
fessor G. C. Coulton: 


“Remote and ineffectual Don 
That dared attack my Chester- 
rs 


was responsible for antagonizing 
the whole academic guild. This, 
however, is not the case; the poem 
belongs to a somewhat later period. 
All that we may reasonably derive 
from it is that Belloc, even while 
praising the good Dons by way of 
emphatic contrast to the bad Don 
suffering execution, reveals some- 
thing less than awe for them: 


“Don different from 
Dons! 
With hearts of gold and lungs of 
bronze, 
Who shout and bang and roar and 
bawl 
The Absolute across the hall, 
Or sail in amply betlying gown 
Enormous through the Sacred 
Town, 
Bearing 
homes 
Deep cargoes of gigantic tomes; 
Dons admirable! Dons of Might! 
Uprising on my inward sight 
Compact of ancient tales, and port 
And sleep-—and learning of a 
sort.” 


those regal 


from College to their 


That bad nothing to do with block- 
ing Belloe’s path. The Dons may be 
supposed to have enjoyed the lines 
as much as anybody else. 


Bis it may be thought that too 
much is being made of all this. It 
would be quite false to suggest, as 
has sometimes been done, that Bel- 
loe’s subsequent onslaught upon the 
English political party system (one 
described by him as a collusion in 
private between Liberals and Con- 
servatives and a collusion put on for 
the benefit of the admiring public) 
was due to personal disappoint- 
ment. The truth rather is that Bel- 
loe was the reverse of a good party 





One of the commanding personalities of 
his generation, “the scholar in action” 
Hilaire Belloc. died on July 16th in his 
eighty-third year. As a young writer in Eng- 
land, Theodore Maynard came under the 
spell of that commanding personality, but 
in the accompanying essay he deals _pri- 
marily with Belloc the historian, for it was 
in the field of history. Maynard holds. that 
Belloc uttered his strongest challenge. G. K. 
Chesterton and Maurice Baring are the two 
friends pictured with Belloe in our line- 
drawing above. 
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nan and therefore could never have 
got far in Parliament. 

The refused Balliol fellowship ts 
a different story: smarting under il, 
Belloc took up an increasingly bel- 
ligerent attitude toward the “ofli- 
cial” history taught in the univer- 
sities and public schools. Though 
this was, as I believe, largely 
prompted by the shock he had suf- 
fered, and though it accounts for 
his frequent tilting against wind- 
mills, at the same time there can be 
no doubt that many a very real 
dragon was run through by his 
lance. Belloc was at once made a 
disappointed and a valuable man. 
He would not have been the Belloc 
we know had circumstances been 
other than they were. 


I, this article written at the pass- 
ing of this very remarkable man, | 
shall deal almost entirely with Bel- 
loc the historian and biographer, 
leaving on one side the other as- 
pects of his many-faceted personal- 
ity, though some of these may shine 
more brightly in the final critical 
estimate made of him than 
upon which I touch. 

sut it is impossible to deal with 
everything in a single article; and 
it was in the field of history that he 
uttered his strongest challenge. To 
see him rightly therefore we must 
look at him here and, for the mo- 
ment at least, put all his other ac- 
tivities into the subsidiary place he 
himself deliberately set them. 

If I began with a_ biographical 
fact, I should at this point go on to 
indicate the other main facts of his 
life. The first (one of special im- 
portance) is that he was born on 
July 27, 1870, at Versailles of a 
rather famous Franco-Irish military 
family, the Swantons. His English 
strain came (an odd reflection) 


those 
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from Dr. Priestley, the noted eight- 
eenth-century Unitarian minister 
and chemist. But though the mili- 
tary interests of the family persisted 
in him (during World War I he 
showed himself the most masterly 
of military analysts, lecturing not 
only to the public but the French 
and English headquarters’ stalls), 
other ancestral elements appeared 
that prevented him from being the 
great soldier he might have been. 

His grandfather, Hilaire Belloc 
the elder, was a painter of promi- 
nence whose pictures still hang in 
many of the chief galleries of 
France. And his father, Louis Bel- 
loc, was a lawyer, who passed on an 
enormous forensic gift to his son. 
For that matter, something of the 
painter grandfather is discernible in 
our Hilaire Belloc, though the grace- 
ful sketches with which he had il- 
lustrated some of his books must be 
looked upon as only a minor mani- 
festation of this. But Mrs. Belloc 
once told me that when her husband 
was a boy and was making a draw- 
ing in Paris, an old gentleman 
looked over his shoulder and said, 
“Your work has great interest to 
me, for I see in it a trick of perspec- 
tive I have never come across in 
anyone else except my old teacher.” 
“And what,” asked the boy, “was 
his name?” “His name was Hilaire 
Belloc.” “And that is my name too; 
he was my grandfather.” 


I SHALL have occasion in a moment 
to touch further upon these mingled 
racial streams, but first I had better 


proceed a little further with my 
story. At ten, young Belloc was sent 
to the Oratory School at Edgbaston, 
remaining there during Cardinal 
Newman’s time, for seven years. 
aris and a Sussex farm and Lon- 


don saw him in turn, and he had al- 
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ready begun to write when, in his 
twentieth year, he went to Colorado 
and California, meeting in San 
Francisco Elodie Hogan whom he 
was to marry. At that time, how- 
ever, his love affair did not prosper, 
Miss Hogan’s father being a hard- 
headed man who would not hear of 
her marrying anybody so unreliable 
asa writer. (Of course in those days 
there was no clear indication that 
the ardent young man would ever 
be successful and famous.) 

In despair Elodie traveled across 
the continent to present herself for 
admission to the Sisters of Charity 
of Emmitsburg, Maryland, where 
an aunt was a member of the com- 
munity. She was doubtfully ad- 
mitted, and soon such letters began 
to arrive for her as to take away the 
breath of the superiors who read 
them. Not only that, but Belloe’s 
mother was writing, saving that un- 
less Elodie married Hilary, he 
would die. At the advice of a young 
priest, who was then the chaplain 
of the Sisters, these letters were 
shown to the postulant; and as Mr. 
Hogan had recently died, the postu- 
lant left the convent to marry her 
writer and eventually to bear him 
five children. 


Meanwmce Belloc had been called 
to the French Army and served his 
time as a driver in the artillery be- 
fore entering Balliol. The refusal 
of the expected fellowship after he 
had taken his degree was therefore 
in his case especially hard. Though 
he stayed at Oxford, not even a tuto- 
rial post was offered, and he reached 
thirty with no profession, but with 
a wife and family whom he some- 
how had to support. 

His first books —- among 
Danton and The Path to 
were acclaimed but had 


them 
Rome- 
at first 
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sinall sales, so that he was forced 
into journalism, nearly destroying 
himself at the outset by the vigor 
with which he opposed the South 
African War. 

A turn came when he was elected 
to Parliament as a Liberal in 1906. 
But it was soon evident that he 
could not expect advancement in 
politics, and though he was re- 
elected in 1910 as an independent, 
he refused to run in the second elec- 
tion of the same year. From that 
time on he lived upon what he could 
earn with his pen, except insofar as 
he supplemented this with what he 
could make from the farm near 
Horsham in Sussex where he had 
settled his family. 

Fortunately he had inexhaustible 
fertility and an ability to dictate sev- 
eral books a year. In addition there 
was a growing demand for his arti- 
cles in the papers, for he was strik- 
ing a new note in which gusto and 
learning and literary charm were 
combined. These essays of his—On 
Nothing, On Something and On 
Anything—were tossed lightly over 
his shoulder and were eventually 
gathered into books. Seldom can 
potboilers have had so much dis- 
tinction or have brought the essay- 
ist such renown. 


Donne his short period in Parlia- 
ment Belloe had introduced a mo- 
tion calling for the publication of 


the party funds. As this was de- 
feated, like some other efforts in 
the same direction made by the 
voung M.P., he founded the FEye- 
Witness in order to expose political 
corruption, but soon handed the pa- 
per over to Cecil Chesterton, who 
edited it under the name of the New 
Witness until he went into the army 
and his brother Gilbert took his 
place. 
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In the years immediately before 
the First World War it so happened 
that a whole series of political sean- 
culminating in the famous 
Marconi Affair, gave grist to this 
mill. But it was Cecil Chesterton 
who was editor at that time, and 
Cecil Chesterton made a number of 
tactical errors with the result that 
he was convicted and fined on the 
score of criminal libel. 

After that the emphasis was laid 
mainly on the advocacy of Distribu- 
lism. This was at least true when 
Gilbert Chesterton founded G.K.’s 
Weekly, as it was true of the Week- 
ly Review founded by 
Chesterton’s death. It is, however, 
worth noting that Belloc himself 
displayed little taste for the routine 
labors of editorship, and so quickly 


dals, 


Jelloc after 


resigned his chair to his son-in-law, 
Reginald Jebb, as previously he had 
been glad enough to resign in favor 
of Cecil Chesterton. 


‘Tnese editorships, brief as they 


further marked Belloe’s ir- 
reconcilable quarrel with English 
officialdom. Had he not been a man 
of astonishing force, he would have 
come to be dismissed as a cantan- 
kerous eccentric. Fortunately his 
travel books, such as Hills and the 
Sea and Esto Perpetua and_ the 
uniquely personal Path to Rome and 
The Four Men, had already estab- 
lished his reputation securely as a 
writer. People therefore continued 
to read him, condoning what they 
considered his political idiosyn- 
crasies and even his jaunty and 
provocative Catholicism for the sake 
of his humor and his sense of style. 

Then too, his political satires, like 
Vr. Burden and Mr. Clutterbuck’s 
Election were vastly entertaining; 
and his series of biographies on the 
figures of the French Revolution ex- 


were, 


citing reading. These books solidi- 
fied his fame, while his novels and 
his verse (including his Cautionary 
Tales, ostensibly for children) made 
it glitter even among those who 
were also perplexed by its variety. 

For the sake of his own fortunes 
it would have been better for him to 
have allowed it to rest there, had 
this been possible. He still reverted 
now and then, when hard pressed 
for funds, to his earlier manner; 
and then there would be a new 
novel, none of which was very good, 
with the exception of that searify- 
ing masterpiece, The Mercy of 
Allah. 

jut he was now middle-aged; he 
had lost his wife; and he decided, 
having exhausted the theme of the 
French Revolution, to break new 
vround, choosing that of the Refor- 
mation period and thereby challeng- 
ing and antagonizing the academic 
historians. From then it was a fight 
without quarter. 


} T looking back upon it all, one 
cannot but feel that in many re- 
spects Belloe might have said all 
that he had to say in such terms as 
would have gained him a hearing of 
the kind which was refused. He 
might, for example, have used Lin- 
gard’s method of studious modera- 
tion. William Cobbett, writing a 
frankly propaganda tract in his 
Protestant Reformation, hardly 
does more than bellow the same 
things that Lingard presented with 
scholarly calm; the result being that 
he is called a mere ranter. But 
though Belloc cannot be described 
as that, he was often violent and 
still more often addicted to placing 
his case in such strong colors as to 
lay himself open to the charge of 
being too much of a partisan to be 
believed. 
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Worse slill, he based his Europe 
and the Faith upon a false thesis. 
It was pressed home with inexor- 
able reiteration: “Europe is_ the 
Faith and the Faith is Europe.” 
The true thesis of that powerful 
little book therefore is overlooked; 
itis that the Roman Empire did not 
fall, as is commonly represented, 
but that after several stages of de- 
cline was transformed, the Church 
suiding the process whereby the im- 
perial segments became the nations 
of Christendom. But to identify Eu- 
rope and the Faith is not only un- 
historical but demonstrably un- 
Catholic. 


Ix all this Belloc was actuated, per- 
haps more than he was aware, by 
French prepossessions, 
for when he said “Europe” what he 
meant was France. Whatever this 
powerful and complex personality 
was, he was not English, despite 
looking as he did in old age like the 
traditional figure of John Bull. He 
loved the county of Sussex, but I do 
not think he greatly loved England 
or the English; certainly he stood 
apart from them in almost every 
fiber of his temperament. 

Yet he cannot be called a typical 
Frenchman —far from that; the 
truth is that his French blood was 
modified by his Irish and English 
strains, with the result that he was 
foreign to them all. Something sui 
generis was the outcome, but though 
this had, when he was young, the 
charm of novelty, it seemed to have 
as he grew older the offense of nov- 
elty grown stale and twisted into 
eccentricity. This is not of course 
my own judgment on Belloc, but 
there can be no doubt that it was a 
judgment very generally passed 
upon him. As he made no conces- 
sions and sometimes pontificated, 


his strong 
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enemies were created on every hand. 
ven in his hilarious youth he had 
never been loved as his friend Ches- 
terlon was loved. In the period be- 
fore his retirement he laid himself 
wide open to attack. 


H: could not be entirely dismissed, 
for he made too many palpable hits 
for that; but he was heavily dis- 
counted and only with increasing 
difficulty was he able to hold his 
ground. The easiest objection of 
course was that he refused to use 
the apparatus of scholarship, giving 
no bibliographies or footnotes. All 
the little fellows who had produced 
a dull Ph.D. thesis, and whose addi- 
tion to knowledge could usually be 
reduced to a single footnote, pointed 
out that Belloc refused to instance 
his sources. 

To this Belloe’s not very satisfac- 
tory reply was that footnotes were 
generally used for “ritual adorn- 
ment and terror,” adding that these 
references were sometimes inaccu- 
rate and that they raised the suspi- 
cion of being taken from some other 
similar dissertation. 

This may be true; it is to be 
feared that many an impressive bib- 
liography largely consists of unread 
titles: but the lack of the apparatus 
was certainly a handicap to a man 
who was so frequently advancing 
arguments which ran quite counter 
to all the ideas held by his readers. 
It was hardly a sufficient answer for 
Belloc to say that he was prepared 
to prove each of his points piece- 
meal, should they be challenged. 
The better plan would have been to 
secure conviction in the first place 
by producing the authorities for his 
assertions. 

A still more weighty objection 
could be raised. How was it pos- 
sible, professional scholars asked, 
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for any man, however gifted——and 
none of them denied Belloe’s pro- 
digious gifts—-to know to the roots 
so many disparate subjects? The 
answer is that the critics, while rais- 
ing a reasonable objection, could 
not possibly grasp his capacity for 
wide and rapid analysis and syn- 
thesis. He could seize upon the 
heart of his subject without needing 
to plow doggedly through his mate- 
rial as though he were a plodding 
professional scholar. 

But again the answer did not seem 
quite satisfactory: genius, not even 
Belloe’s genius, was an adequate 
substitute for exact knowledge. He 
might throw a brilliant light on this 
or that corner of his field; it was in- 
credible that he should know it as a 
whole. It would have been suffi- 
ciently credible had he confined 
himself to one field, but that he 
would not do. And when on top of 
that he was a poet and an essayist 
and a novelist and an economist, 
and almost everything else under 
the sun, an acrid criticism did its 
best to refuse him a hearing. 


Nor did all this criticism come 


from those outside the Church, 
though the reservations of Catholics 
were usually made in private. Then 
some of the last books of a man 
whose health had long been failing, 
and which betrayed the fact, pro- 
vided the opportunity for some un- 
generous comments. In these pages 
I myself have suggested that Belloc 
might have served the Church better 
had he used a different method. 
That however, must be duly quali- 
fied: no man could have served it 
more loyally, and the service that a 
man offers must always be condi- 
tioned by the kind of service within 
his powers. 

To me an academic Belloc of the 
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professional historian type is incon- 
ceivable, which is why I am glad 
that his early ambition of being an 
Oxford don failed. For though one 
may, if one chooses, consider that 
kind of writer preferable to Belloc’s 
kind, one must accept what one can 
get and be thankful. And in Belloc 
we have had a writer who wiil never 
be replaced. 


— who think of him as a popu- 
larizer completely miss his signifi- 
cance. So even do those who put 
him into the convenient category 
of “literary” historian by way of 
contrast to the “scientific” historian. 
Worst of all are those who try to get 
rid of him as a “propagandist” on 
the ground that he = asserts 
Catholicism too belligerently. 

Like the angels, he is the sole 
specimen of his species; for those 
who imitate him were never able to 
capture his power and often accom- 
plished little more than repeat, with 
an exaggeration that revealed their 
own weakness, some of his faults. 
His vividness, his insight, his pano- 
ramic view, his capacity for the 
marshaling of arguments — these 
were all beyond them. So also was 
his style, which was not a super- 
imposed quality but something 
which sprang inevitably from the 
other elements that made him what 
he was. 

This test of style—as style is what 
results from the fusing of all factors 
that constitute the man—is one that 
it would be much too cruel to use in 
the case of his detractors, long- 
winded and industrious pedants or 
self-sufficient young men still glossy 
from their fire-new doctorates. But 
it can be applied to Belloc safely, 
and I will give one sample of it, 
taken from his Danton: 

“With the false step that produced 


his 
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civil war, that made of the ardent 
and liberal West a sudden opponent, 
that in its final effect raised Lyons 
and alienated half of the southern 
towns, that lost Toulon, that put 
the extreme of fanaticism in the 
wisest and most loyal minds—such 
a generous and easy war was 
doomed, and the Revolution was 
destined to a more tragic and to a 
nobler history. God, who permitted 
this proud folly to proceed from a 
pedantic aristocracy, foresaw things 
necessary to mankind. In the de- 
spair of the philosophers there will 
arise on either side of a great battle 
the enthusiasms which, from 
whencesoever they blow, are the 
fresh winds of the soul. Here are 
coming the heroes and the epic 
songs for which humanity was sick, 
and the scenes of one generation 
shall give us in Europe our creeds 
for centuries. You shall hear the 
“Chant du Départ’ like a_ great 
hymn in the army of the Sambre et 
Meuse, and the cheers of men going 
down on the Vengeur; the voice of 
a young man calling the grenadiers 
at Lodi and Arcola; the noise of the 
suard swinging up the frozen hill at 
Austerlitz. Already the forests be- 
low the Pyrenees are full of the 
Spanish guerillas, and after how 
many hundred years the love of the 
tribe has reappeared again above 
the conventions that covered it. 
There are the three colours stand- 
ing against the trees in the North 
and the South; and the delicate 
womanly face of Nelson is looking 
over the bulwarks of the Victory, 
with the slow white clouds and the 
light wind of an October day above 
him, and before him the enemy’s 
in the sunlight and the black 
rocks of the coast.” 

But that is only one of the notes 
within the Bellocian compass, and 


sails 
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tended to use it more and 
more sparingly as he grew older. In 
this perhaps he was wise, else he 
might have been called a rhetori- 
cian, though | think myself it would 
have been better had he not been so 
abstemious in the use of this re- 
source, 


Belloc 


I. should, however, be pointed out 
that style, in its plainest severity, is 
always found in him, not least 
where it is least likely to be recog- 
nized, that piece of cold and crystal- 
line ratiocination, The Servile State. 
This, unfortunately, serves as illus- 
tration of what so often happens to 
a writer who presents pure and 
naked thought: his readers finding 
it too difficult to follow, pick out a 
few chance phrases and misunder- 
stand the argument as a whole. One 
therefore often encounters the term 
the “Servile State” in books and 
magazines—as a rule used without 
any indication that the writers are 
aware of its source—and it is sup- 
posed to mean merely a society in 
which, let us say, the conditions of 
workers under the industrial sys- 
tem, approximate the dreary tread- 
mill of slavery. 

But Belloc’s closely reasoned case 
was very different. What he said, 
and with the lucidity possible only 
to a master of style, was that the 
impact of capitalism and socialism 
in the modern world would (except 
in the event that men should turn 
away from both to the restoration 
of private property widely distrib- 
uted), must inevitably result in the 
deflection of both forces into some- 
thing else, a new status for the mass 
of workers under which they would 
be obliged by positive law to labor 
for the profit of a few. 

It would not, Belloc pointed out, 
be described as slavery, though it 
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would be actually precisely that, 
and it might even be welcomed by 
the unpropertied because of its 
guarantee of their economic secu- 
rity. Yet the thesis, though stated 
on the title page itself, was over- 
“If we do not restore the 
Institution of Property we cannot 
escape restoring the Institution of 
Slavery; there is no third course.” 


looked: 


‘Enz failure of that book in Eng- 
land (published in the United States 
after a lapse of thirty-six years) 
need not be accounted as final. For 
its analysis of economic conditions 
applies even more closely to those of 
today than to those of 1912; there- 
fore it is sure to be rediscovered. 
But the mention of The Servile State 
leads me to attempt in conclusion 
some estimate of Belloc’s literary 
position and even to some cautious 
prophecy. 

As I already suggested, 
Hilaire Belloc’s standing in the lit- 
erary world became more precarious 
with the passage of time. He him- 
self grew in stature, as I think may 
be seen from his Milton and Riche- 
lieu. Nevertheless, he seems to have 
slipped, in the popular estimation, 
from the glittering pinnacle of his 
youth to the heavy ramparts behind 
which he had to fortify himself in 
old age. Why this happened I have 
tried to explain, as I have admitted 
that the objections brought against 
him are not altogether without rea- 
son. The attractiveness of novelty 
wore off, as it always does, and for- 
mer admirers were sometimes to be 
found joining the detractors of his 
later and less novel work. 


have 


| can find this change of mood, | 
must confess, operating to a certain 
extent even in my own mind; for 
after having been as a young man 
under the spell of the early Belloc, 
that spell—in so far as it was one of 
novelty—faded, and | came across 
much that irritated me. But per- 
haps for this very reason my sober 
judgment may have all the more 
merit, being founded as it is upon a 
cooler appraisal of values. 


T uencrone to sum up: much that 
Belloe did will be forgotten, as I am 
sure that he himself did not expect 
books hurriedly written in order to 
boil the pot, or tracts produced as 
part of a current controversy to 
serve more than their immediate 
purpose. Yet having granted all 
this, I am convinced that, after all 
the necessary sifting has been done, 
a large residuum will permanently 
remain to enrich English literature. 

Catholic historical writers in Eng- 
land, such as Christopher Dawson 
and Archbishop David Mathew, 
about whose scholarship and liter- 
ary distinction there can be no ques- 
tion, are continuing Belloc’s work. 
These men show Belloc’s influence 
and have had their way made clear 
for them because of what he accom- 
plished. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that this is true of the entire 
present generation of our best Cath- 
olic writers. Even Chesterton, 
though the greater man and the 
more original mind, was to some 
extent Belloc’s disciple, as he freely 
acknowledged. Belloc’s passing is 
the fitting moment for lesser writers 
to acknowledge the same debt. 





The CULT 


of 


Seienee Fiction 


by ‘THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


Ea RE seems to be a natural devel- 
opment in our fiction, a kind of log- 
ical sequence, so to speak, that has 
led from the cowboy to the detec- 
tive to the spaceman. The Virginian 
has gone that-a-way, and it does not 
seem likely that he will ever return. 
Except for the cowboy-commercial- 
ism that is being fed to the imagina- 
lions of children and to childish 
imaginations, the westerner has just 
about had his day as an American 
Hero. And the private-eye business 
has become anything but private. 

All you need is an unfurnished 
office, a drawerful of whisky bottles, 
a dumb adoring secretary, and a 
beautiful blonde client in flight from 
terror. The hard-boiled writers 
have literally snatched the Spade 
from Sam and have dug his own 
grave with it. And besides, nobody 
really thinks much of a hero who 
gets thoroughly beaten up in every 
other chapter. If the tough detective 
school commands a large audience, 
it is not because we particularly ad- 
mire the heroes of that school, but 
rather because our reading habits 
themselves have become sordid and 
brutalized. 


‘Tat leaves the spaceman. Now 
this is not to imply that the Hop- 
along Cassidys and the Philip Mar- 
lowes are about to drop suddenly 
and completely from the American 
scene. It does mean, however, that 
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they will become as alien to the next 
generation as Horatio Alger and 
Deadwood Dick are to the present 
generation. The spaceman is on his 
way, and with both jets blasting. 
But so light a tone of voice should 
not give one the impression that sci- 
ence fiction is only comic strip stuff, 
filled with the antics of a Buck 
Rogers or a Superman. Those two 
stalwarts have about as much to do 
with science fiction as Anne of 
Green Gables has to do with Scarlett 
O’Hara. 

It is true, of course, that science 
fiction may at times appear adoles- 
cent in its general character and ap- 
peal. But the hard core of science 
fiction (that which is being read by 
an increasing number of connois- 
seurs), must be considered unique 
in the whole field of contemporary 
fiction. Now that may seem a rather 
bold premise. It is. And for good 
reason. 

There exists, within the broader 
outlines of science fiction, an ex- 
tremely active center which practi- 
cally dominates the whole field. 
This heart or center is made up of 
such publications as Astounding 
Science Fiction, Galary, The Maga- 
zine of Fantasy and Science Fiction, 
Other Worlds, and perhaps a few 
others, not including the vast pe- 
riphery of larger sized and slightly 
wilder-eyed pulps. 


Wauy, then, should the stories in 
these magazines be considered 
unique in contemporary literature? 
According to so eminent a critic as 
Clifton Fadiman, they give the im- 
agination a range of freedom un- 
paralleled in modern fiction. In 
fact, Mr. Fadiman will tell you that 
the science fiction story is in itself 
a new art form. But perhaps he 
gets nearer to the truth when he ob- 


WORLD 
serves that “the imagination § of 
Western man has moved a certain 
distance away from its traditional 
center, the human heart, toward a 
new focus, technology,” and _ that 
“science fiction is the attempt, 
however crude, to cope in popular 
terms with this displacement.” 

Plainly, it can be argued whether 
good fiction of any kind can be writ- 
ten by ignoring the human heart. 
But at least Mr. Fadiman is going 
in the right direction. For the basic 
distinction of science fiction is a 
philosophical one. To a greater de- 
sree than any other type of fiction, 
it deals with ideas rather than with 
plot and/or character. It is doubt- 
ful, for example, whether the story 
value of the theory of evolution ever 
motivated any rip-roaring gunplay. 
It is even more doubtful whether 
Mike Hammer, that modern Amer- 
ican degenerate, ever contemplated 
the problem of free will even for the 
splittest of split seconds. 


Boer all this does not mean that 
every science fiction story is a prob- 
lem in philosophy or morals. It does 
mean, however, that many of the 
so-called important science fiction 
stories do involve, willy-nilly or de- 
liberately, problems of the most un- 
fictional nature. The creative writer 
will wince and tell you that there is 
no area of human life or of human 
experience that is unfictional. And 
theoretically he would be right. 
(Has not Charles Williams, for 
example, written several success- 





fiction, 
maintains. is 


Science Thomas P. McDonnell 
not mere comic strip stuff. 
adolescent in its general character and ap- 
peal; its danger lies, he says. in the fact “that 
in the world of science fiction it is the phi- 
losophy of scientism that dominates.” The 
“cult” is vicious. Heretofore we have known 
Mr. McDonnell only as the gifted poet. 
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ful novels) on 
themes?) 

But the fact remains that it would 
demand a talent of the highest or- 
der to fictionalize the profound 
problems of philosophy, or even of 
science. To be cruelly frank, the 
average science fiction writer sim- 
ply lacks that kind of ability. The 
point is this: the proper place for 
philosophy as such is, of course, in 
books that specialize on the subject 
of philosophy. 

But why mix molecules and syllo- 
visms? What has all this to do with 
the writing and reading of science 
fiction? Simply this: morals, ethics, 
philosophy, and even religious be- 
liefs are bandied about in many sci- 
ence fiction stories with complete 
disregard for their real uses and 
meanings. 


quasi-metaphysical 


Now all of this dovetails into what 


we have chosen to call “The Cult of 
Science Fiction.” And this is not to 
condemn the whole field (which 
would be foolish), but to reveal the 
cult (which is urgently necessary). 
There is nothing mysterious about 
it. For the Cult of Science Fiction 
is nothing more than the carrying 
over of Scientism into the field of 
the new science fiction. And Scien- 
tism may be simply defined as the 
helief that “science confirms the 
supremacy of natural law, and re- 
futes the belief in the supernatural.” 
It is, when you come right down to 
it, a deifieation of Science. 

So in the world of science fiction 
it is the philosophy of scientism 
which dominates; the world is 
mechanic-materialistic, and practi- 
cally every story problem is solved 
in those terms. At its lower levels, 
then, Scientism means that Science 
with a capital S can solve every- 
thing. A story with a political prob- 


lem is solved by a superior group of 
social scientists. The destruction of 
a city is blamed on two labor lead- 
ers who flunked their I. Q. tests, 
and so on. The reader very often 
does not know whether the author 
has a story to tell or whether he has 
anoax to grind. 


a anthologies could be com- 
piled of stories that have been nur- 
tured on the culture slides of Scien- 
tism. Robert Heinlein, the Papa 
Hemingway of science fiction, 
writes of a world in which free will 
is ruled out, a world in which our 
actions are determined by the be- 
havior of sunspots. The remarkable 
conclusion to this story shows the 
hero clasping his beloved a tew sec- 
onds before the final heat-death of 
this world. And what are his last 
thoughts? Phooey on mankind! 
Monkeys, just monkeys with per- 
haps a little poetry in them, but 
monkeys all the same. And the 
hero’s consolation is that we mon- 
keys sometimes finish in style. Not 
with a whimper (T. S. Eliot to the 
contrary) but a bang! 

But the case against the Cult of 
Science Fiction does not end there. 
Story lines can be subtle and do not 
always follow such obvious pat- 
terns. If further evidence of Scien- 
tism can be found, it is certainly in 
the editorial columns of one or two 
of the most influential science fic- 
tion magazines. An_ editorial in 
Astounding rediscovers Man with a 
capital M, and decides that the 
great modern development of evolu- 
tion has been of the mind, that is, 
from the mongrel hybrid type to 
the Homo Superior type. (If this 
kind of logie continues, perhaps we 
can look forward to the ultimate 
discovery of the human soul.) But 
no. Listen to John W. Campbell, 
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Astounding’s editor, in a more re- 
cent editorial: “The mystics have 
maintained that Man _ had 
something separate, apart from, 
and different from that which ani- 
mals have. They called it ‘soul’: 
but had no answer to what that 
was. ... The scientist says ‘I don't 
know; someday I may find out 
whether that is valid or not. Until 
then, I have no statement to make.’ 
That is the only possible conclusion 
that can be based on true knowl- 
edge.” This is probably as bald a 
statement of Scientism as one could 
hope to find. 

Astounding has also become the 
clearing house for Korzybski’s non- 
Aristotelian semantics, and has late- 
ly pioneered the dianoeties rage of 
science fiction writer L. Ron Hub- 
bard. A Galaxy editorial sees the 
ideals of Communism as the ulti- 
mate progression from slavery to 
feudalism to democracy. H. L. 
Gold, Galaxry’s editor, feels assured 
that this is the real goal of Commu- 
nism. But he winces at the gun-in- 
back technique of modern Commu- 
nistic methods, and_ prefers’ to 
string along with “historical evolu- 
tion” to bring forth the millennium. 
Etcetera. 


long 


Now the logical apotheosis to all 
this has been candidly expressed 


by one Ray Palmer, editor of 
Other Worlds. With an editorially 
straight face Mr. Palmer says: “Tt 
is impossible for an immature mind 
to realize the fact of science fiction, 
to appreciate the inside of science 
fiction. Thus, those who read it and 
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understand it and make it a living 
part of their life are the mature 
minds {italies his | in our day 
” Mr. Palmer, in fact, be- 
comes quite lyrical. “Science fic- 
tion,” he says, “is the modern, the 
newest method of ‘communication’ 
between mature minds. It is a new 
meaning of words, a new semantics, 
anew philosophy expressed!” (Ital- 
ics again his.) 


and age. 


Re: science fiction, despite its 
present condition (or, indeed, be- 
cause of it) has arrived. Of this we 
may be sure. Perhaps the kindest 
appraisal that can now be made is 
that science fiction, like every new 
form, has a slight case of growing 
pains. The field is erying for good 
writers, writers who can lift it out 
of the gimmick and_= space-opera 
stage into something resembling 
literature. For that, after all, must 
be the primary condition of its ac- 
ceptance. 

Orwell’s 7984 and_ the 
short stories of Ray Bradbury have 
done much to raise science fiction to 
the level of good writing. The need 
for sound criticism is great; but 
critics not easily bam- 
hoozled into bowing down before 
what Anthony Standen has called 
the Sacred Cow of Science. 

Science fiction indeed has opened 
new worlds to the imagination. Let 
the creations of that imagination 
spring from the minds of free men 
in the image of God. For much more 
than literature will be lost when 
men begin to write and think in the 
image of the Robot. 


George 


who are 
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The American and 
European Sick. Conscience 


by NEVILLE 


Was Mr. Charles Morgan’s works 
come up for discussion they are 
often met with a knowing wink: 
this is not in the order of criticism, 
but of prejudice and, though in the 
long run such prejudice makes no 
jot of difference to history’s placing 
of an author, his contemporaries at 
least may ask the meaning of the 
temporary eclipse. It may well 
prove revealing. 

Mr. Morgan if not a prolific nov- 
elist in the nineteenth-century 
sense, none the less remains a pop- 
ular one: already he has ten novels 
to his credit, the first of which, The 
Gunroom (1919), was suppressed. 
His most famous, Sparkenbroke 
(1936), at the time of publication 
drew forth great praise, The Times 
of London ranking it an achieve- 
ment which had won him “a per- 
manent place among our writers of 
prose.” Nor was that a critical 
swan-song; other equally enthusi- 
astic reviews met The Voyage 
(1940). 

He has written also a short Epi- 
taph on George Moore (1935) with 
whom he shares certain stylistic 
affinities, two volumes of literary 
and philosophical reflections, an 
Ode to France (1942), a book on 
Liberties of the Mind (1951) and 
two plays, the last of which is The 
River Line. 


BRAYBROOKE 


In this corpus there are several 
interlocking themes and an attempt 
is made to present a philosophy of 
life. For Mr. Morgan is an author 
with a high serious purpose whose 
accents — admittedly sometimes 
ponderous and hard to follow—are 
in the grand manner. That is his 
treason, the cause of the knowing 
wink. The grand manner is out of 
fashion. Yet in spite of the ponder- 
ous tone which on occasion be- 
comes pompous, Mr. Morgan has 
been more sinned against that sin- 
ning. His work still deserves con- 
siderable attention. 


Tue River LINE is a study of the 
sick conscience of Europe and 
America, a case of we are dying 
Egypt, dying. But when Mr. Morgan 
refers to Europe in his play he 
means the Allies. This is, in some 
respects, a vitiating flaw since in 
thus narrowing his judgments he 
has taken away strength from a 
series of arguments which could 
have been made to have global im- 





Neville Braybrooke considers Charles Mor- 
gan’s The River Line the most important 
play since The Cocktail Party. It is sched- 
uled for production by the Theater Guild in 
New York this fall. Four years ago as a novel 
it won enthusiastic acclaim. Mr. Braybrooke 
is an English critic and the Editor of The 
Wind and the Rain. 
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plications. The Axis Powers, as 
they were once called, have as well 
suffered a schism in their souls. 
Absolution for the Allied West is 
not enough because “no man is an 
Iland, intire of it selfe; everyman Is 
a piece of the Continent, a part otf 
the maine.” The flaw is due to mis- 
timing. Mr. Morgan has’ veered 
toward writing a morality, then 
localized the conflict nationally 
and, in his third act, failed to dove- 
‘ail the general with the particular: 
his general conclusions are too par- 
ticular to carry universal weight. 

In the opening act his characters 
stand for different attitudes: for 
instance, Marie Chassaigne (Mrs. 
Wyburton) for Integrity and Val- 
erie but not 
all of them can be classed so sim- 
ply. Philip Sturgess, the central fig- 
ure, defies straightforward classifi- 
cation and one is perhaps nearest 
the mark with the looser phrase- 
ology of the Double Man or Divided 
Conscience. 

Certainly with the exception of 
Mrs. Muriven, who is a harmless 
gossiping old trout, there is no one 
in the dramatis personae who fits 
the obvious caption of Mrs. Unex- 
pected—a device which one can see 
Ben Jonson using were he given the 
same plot as Mr. Morgan. For if 
Mr. Morgan harks back to the sim- 
pleness of the early morality (as did 
Ibsen) he eschews the obvious em- 
bellishments of the late 
semi-moralities. 


Sarton for Innocence 


medieval 


Indeed he knows stage technique 
superbly well and, as he has con- 
fessed, the original appearance of 
The River Line as a novel in 1949 
was simply because four years ago 


he had not conceived how techni- 
cally it could be produced: he had 
wanted it to be a play, but its struc- 
ture as such had eluded him. 


CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


The structure he chooses depends 
upon the flashback—the whole of 
Act Il. On the terrace of Stanning 
Farm in Gloucestershire two es- 
caped officers from Occupied 
France have met and spent a few 
days together: the time is 1947. 
One, an American, is on the point 
of returning to his country; the 
other, now a retired naval man, has 
married and it is his French wife, 
now in her thirties, who originally 
helped them both to escape from 
her father’s granary at Blaise, near 
Toulouse, in 1943. 

Sturgess’s stay with the Wybur- 
tons has led him to become more 
and more introspective about the 
man in whose death they are all 
three involved. The flashback 
shows the events which led up to 
this killing in the granary and dra- 
matically is immensely exciting: 
this <Act’s closing line, ‘“Com- 
mander, kill that man,” is a bril- 
liantly achieved theatrical coup. 

Then back in Gloucestershire the 
introspection and argument con- 
tinue in Act Ill. The man killed 
nicknamed “Heron” because of his 
long lanky found — by 
Sturgess not to have been un faux 
Anglais, a German agent employed 
for spying out the escape “river 
lines” running through Belgium 
and France into Spain: instead he 
is discovered to be an Englishman 
who, as chance will have it, was the 
half-brother of Valerie Barton with 
whom Sturgess is in love. The 
dilemma of the Double Man is, hav- 
ing gained this new 
whether he should tell 
not. 

He thrashes the matter out with 
the Wyburtons only to learn that 
each unbeknown to the other had 
found out the truth—Julian four 
vears ago in London; Marie in 


legs 1S 


knowledge, 
Valerie or 
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Brussels before she was captured 
and sent to Ravensbruck. Sturgess’ 
advent on the scene reconciles them 
to a sharing of a knowledge which 
they both had kept secretly to 
themselves and they in turn, with 
this new shared knowledge, tell 
him that he can only marry Valerie 
and live in peace with her if he 
tells her the truth. Men can grow in 
stature solely by living the truth. 


— then, are the main lines of 
argument which the play advances: 
as themes they are not new in Mr. 
Morgan’s work and, watching this 
play, I was reminded of two ideas 
or beliefs which are common to the 
whole of his canon. I quote them in 
other men’s words because Mr. 
Morgan himself has resorted to this 
practice in his choice of epigraphs 
for his own novels. The first is from 
Meredith: “... she is what my heart 
first awaking whisper’d the world 
was”; the second is from Santa- 
yana: 


“It is not wisdom to be only wise 
And on the inward vision close the 
eyes: 
But it is 

heart.” 


wisdom to believe the 


Echoes of these sentiments are a 
constant factor in Mr. Morgan’s 
play—as they were too in The 
Flashing Stream. But a new idea or 
belief has been added to these two 
and finds creatively in his work its 
first expression in The River Line: 
it relates to recent trials in Eastern 
Europe. 


Ix previous centuries men might be 
tried, found guilty on some pretext 
or other and be sent to the stake: 
but they were able to go through 
these trials and die at the stake still 


holding to their ideas and beliefs. 
The phrase, “the invincible spirit of 
man,” was proudly handed down 
from generation to generation. 
However, the recent techniques of 
the Soviet, the development of third 
degree tactics to fresh levels and 
the use of drugs, has resulted in a 
state of affairs where men may still 
be martyrs, but in another sense to 
what was meant in the past. 

In accepting trial under these 
conditions in Eastern Europe they 
do so nowadays knowing that even 
the conscious proclamation of their 
ideas and beliefs may be denied 
them at the end: their very wills 
may be psychologically tampered 
with and jibberings or seeming con- 
fessions or recantations may issue 
forth from their lips, making non- 
sense of the cause for which they 
are dying and perhaps making it 
appear some other quite unrelated 
cause. 

The whole concept of “the in- 
vincible spirit of man” is held in 
question and death under such con- 
ditions becomes more than ever, as 
it were, a matter of “heroic virtue.” 
(In litanies the praises of the saints 
and martyrs are often sung to- 
gether and it seems history has now 
given another reason for this most 
apt coupling) 

Watching Mr. Morgan’s play I 
was reminded more than once of 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s trial and it 
was with something of a shock 
when I read Morgan’s Liberties of 
the Mind that I found that that par- 
ticular trial was one of the book’s 
points of departure. Playwright 
and commentator had fused their 
ideas and beliefs. Also in Liberties 
of the Mind I found another prob- 
lem stated, relating to the play: the 
resolving, or working out, of “felt 
disharmonies.” 
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This is connected with one of Mr. 
Morgan’s chief themes—the quest 
for “singleness of mind.” His char- 
acters in his novels and plays are 
What might be called islands in 
society; they have to learn to resist 
the backwash of the world and, as 
totalitarianism spreads and _ vio- 
lence threatens more and more, so 
the task of becoming an island in 
society grows more difficult in 
ratio. It is harder for Sturgess than 
Sparkenbroke or Edward Ferrers 
in The Flashing Stream. 

Indeed there has been something 
of an overhauling of Mr. Morgan’s 
philosophy so that his later work 
has become much more topical. 
Sparkenbroke as a man in retro- 
spect seems somewhat precious 
and his belief that “all art has 
the same subject, all love is for the 
same being, all deaths are the same 
birth” is markedly pantheistic: one 
feels, re-reading the novel, that it is 
all a little out of touch with reality; 
that words have been substituted 
for actions. Occasionally in The 
River Line a similar woolliness is 
noticeable; the words get in the 
way of the actors and an impasse 
oceurs in which nothing is com- 
municated to the audience. 


Puitie: Then what does it mean 
to say “Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, on earth’? 

VALERIE: What does it mean to 
say “The Kingdom of God is within 
you”? 


Even in cold print the argument 
of lines like these is hard to follow 
and in the theater where there can 
be no lengthy pauses they fleet by 
too quickly to be genuinely signif- 
icant. For Mr. Morgan’s last act 

from which these lines are taken) 
is marred by prolixity; his argu- 


ments begin to lose definition so 
that though many fine things are 
said the clear shape of the moral 
blurs; his case becomes partisan. 
Pantheism he has thrown oll and 
Christian humanism he has em- 
braced, but not fully understood. 

For the time, as in all the early 
works up to 1940, there is no at- 
tempt to give adultery a religious 
blessing. That phase seems over, 
for in seeking to become islands in 
society, Mr. Morgan’s new dramatis 
personae, unlike their predecessors, 
do not seek to free themselves from 
desire by giving way to physical 
desire because, however lofty the 
language involved, that was what 
happened in The Flashing Stream. 

On the contrary these templa- 
tions, which are really a writer’s 
temptations to titillate his audi- 
ence, are missing from The River 
Line. The high serious purpose of 
life has been heightened by outside 
events since events such as_ the 
Soviet trials have caused Mr. Mor- 
gan to re-orientate his conception 
of “singleness of mind” in a world 
which now has it within its power 
to destroy the mind. If his interests 
and loyalties remain the same they 
have to be approached from differ- 
ent angles; and that is what his 
latest work has shown. 


From a Catholic point of view 
every writer is a potential convert, 
but it is a disservice to the Church, 
as it is also a disservice to literature 
and truth, to try and claim writers 


because they show a concern for 
some of the same values. Sympa- 
thies must not be interpreted as 
leanings. Already in Liberties of the 
Mind, Mr. Morgan has written sym- 
pathetically of Jacques Maritain, 
but it must be added that the two 
of them do not mean quite the same 
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thing when they refer to Christian 
humanism. 

Mr. Morgan’s limited’ under- 
standing of the term is apparent in 
his play since his play which is a 
case of we are dying Egypt, dying, 
is also concerned with man’s resur- 
rection—a subject which naturally 
enough brings him to Christ’s Re- 
surrection; and it is precisely here 
that he flounders. When Christ lay 
dying on the Cross it was a Roman 
soldier’s spear which pierced his 
side: that was a symbol. The 
soldier happened to be a Roman 
because Christ was born into a 
Roman-Hellenice world whose 


shores were the Mediterranean. 
Inevitably, therefore, his apostles 
sprang from that part of the world 
and, although they obeyed to the 
full the injunction to go out into 
all the world and teach all nations, 
their teaching was colored by their 


culture: the history of the Church 
assumed a Mediterranean slant. 


But the soldier who pierced 
Christ’s side was only a Roman on 
the temporal plane: he was in- 
tended as a symbol of all time 
because, though the Crucifixion oc- 
curred nearly two thousand years 
ago, it is taking place all the while 

in Siberia now as it was a decade 
back in Ravensbruck; in the Water- 
loo Road today as it is on Times 
Square. 


Tee spear is a symbol of sin, just 
as the soldier is a symbol of all 
men—black or yellow or white. He 
still lives on, sometimes in the guise 
of a civilian, sometimes in the uni- 
form of a modern crusader. He be- 
longs to no nationality because his 
name is Everyman. Having hegun 
magnificently, Mr. Morgan’s flaw is 
that he has forgotten the universal 
lessons of the medieval morality 
and in lieu of them has provided at 
the end merely Axis targets for his 
attention. 




















by GEORGE EAGLE 


H.. still remembered, now that 
they were married, that final eve- 
ning of college, that catalytic night. 
He still recalled its prosiest details, 
dressing in his room in the dorm. 
By six he had showered, in a shower 
room loud with baritone elations, 
and in his room he shaved, rubbed 
his jaw with lotion, and combed his 
hair. He mastered the studs and tie, 
filled a cigarette case and shifted his 
bills to the black morocco wallet he 
used at dances. Once the door 
banged open: one of the boys want- 
ing the hair cream. They laughed, 
but over nothing, and alone again 
Edward pulled his jacket on. He 
stood at the mirror, happy with his 
black and white perfection. It was 
always wonderful going to a dance. 

He left the room and felt very 
senior passing some underclassmen 
on the stairs. When he reached the 
terrace his cab was waiting in the 
drive. Its rattled when he 
pulled it shut and naming the hotel 
he sank back. He took a cigarette 
and with a snap of his lighter lit it 
comfortably. It was very nice to be 
going to a dance. 


door 


The cab rolled down the evening- 
dappled drive, between the Gothic 
halls in which Edward had heard so 
many lectures and had chatted, over 


coffee, 


glad, in 


between classes. He was 
the taxi, of a chance to 


think in private of what he was do- 


ing. He was going to his last dance 
in college and tomorrow, with Com- 
mencement on the campus, some- 
thing would forever escape his life. 
Well, he reflected, he was twenty- 
five; time to start the work of his 
maturity. The evening exhaled a 
cool sweetness but the blossoms of 
spring, pulls of white and yellow 
against the ivy, had vanished. 


‘Tue taxi left the campus and 
passed through the neighborhood 
which fringed it. The fieldstone 
houses, set about with gardens, 
stood aloofly on shaded lawns; but 
presently they disappeared and now 
the street, brash and dusty, was 
hedged by wooden tenements, their 
windows gorged with fleshy idlers 
whose children, ragged and grimy, 
squealed in the gutters. Poverty 
seemed to Edward an indiscretion 
and he was glad when he saw ahead 
the central plaza of the city, with its 
savings bank, its Doric library and 
neon-spangled shops, and the hotel 
which was his evening’s destination. 

Its lobby teemed with his class- 
mates. They passed him laughing 
with their girls and the air billowed 
vividly with gowns. Reaching the 
desk he inquired for Lorraine. 

“Sorry, sir, Miss Hughes hasn’t 
registered yet.” 

It was impossible that Lorraine 
had not registered. Her plane had 





arrived at six and she must be in 
her room already dressed. Coldly 
the clerk glanced again at the cards. 
“I’m really afraid she hasn’t arrived 
vet, sir.” 

“Then page me when she comes. 
Edward Turner.” 


‘Turse was a florist off the lobby 
and when Edward had ordered a 
corsage for Lorraine he took for 
himself a red carnation. He fitted it 
in his lapel, where it rested blood- 
red against the white, and crossing 
the lobby to the glass doors of the 
bar he pushed his way through 
them to a stool. Stemware glis- 
tened on a lighted shelf. The bar- 
man, recognizing Edward, came 
smiling. 

“Extra dry and no olive—right, 
sir?” 

When Edward took a cigarette 
the barman proffered the flame of a 
match. A few men sat at the bar, 
but beyond it, where the tables lay, 
the dusk was broken by white 
jackets and a glitter of rhinestones. 
Perfume scented the air. Edward, 
despite Lorraine’s tardiness, felt 
contented. Four years of college 
dances had not dulled the thrill 
with which he faced them. Lor- 
raine, of course, occasioned part of 
it. He did not think her pretty, her 
face was too spare, but her eyes 
were quick, she moved with a lithe 
grace, and her gowns had possessed, 
in the four years, a varied and opu- 
lent beauty. They were full and 
girlish, so that she seemed, dancing 
the Lindy in a sweep of music, to 
unfurl from his arm. Her hair hung 
straight until it ended with a wave 
upon her shoulders. He was not 
sure he loved her but was glad they 
were going to marry—in a year, 
they told people, when Ed was 
“started.” Waiting was Edward’s 


precaution and he was awfully glad 
Lorraine understood. In another 
year he would want a wife and Lor- 
raine, of course, would be a very 
good one. 


L OVE, like money, was not every- 
thing. He esteemed such values as 
order and system and it was no 
trick, really, to live an orderly life. 
It meant working with persever- 
ance, allotting to pleasure only the 
time and money it deserved, screen- 
ing acquaintances, eating and sleep- 
ing according to the need, and above 
all censoring the tongue. And of 
course it meant honoring the Deca- 
logue. By obeying it habitually, at 
least by never sinning mortally, 
Edward had laid upon his life a pro- 
tective gloss. He kept it dusted 


clean with monthly confessions. 
He had flourished in the army by 
doing his work, respecting supe- 


riors, and keeping silent; and in col- 
lege by not cutting classes and by 
listening with both ears to the lec- 
tures. He had learned as much as 
would serve him usefully. He had 
not come to college to be intellectual 
and was happy to realize, as he 
drank his cocktail, that he wasn’t. 
A stress on the intellect distorted 
you—he saw it with boys like Howie 
Kemp. Howie impoverished himself 
in bookstores while Slayne Barry, 
living by the body, tossed away his 





A trick of the imagination? A tempta- 
tion? What was it that shattered Eddie’s 
complacency on that final evening before 
Commencement Day? George Eagle, at 
present with The Texas Company of New 
York, finds the weaving of tales a pleasant 
counterbalance to the distribution of petro- 
leum. He has studied under Martha Foley 
at Columbia and has twice attended the 
Writers’ Conference at the University of 
Notre Dame. Except for one novelette, Mr. 
Eagle has concentrated on the short story. 
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Edward stood be- 
tween. He drank with temperance 
and if he wanted to read a novel he 
borrowed it. There were ways ot 
living an orderly life if you wanted 


lo. 


money in bars. 


H. had taken a stool from which 
to detect Lorraine’s arrival, but 
now observed, striding across the 
lobby, Slayne Barry. Slayne pushed 
through the doors and grinning he 
clutched Edward’s arm. “Sneaking 
one while Evelyn dresses. She’s up- 
stairs putting her gown on, with 
some snail powdering her back. 
Give me a rye and soda, Jack, and 
go a little easy on the soda.” 

Slayne was not handsome, but 
tall and slim-hipped, and seemed, 
onee dressed, to forget his clothes. 
They changed him so little he 
looked the same _ essenually in 
trunks or tails. Edward remem- 
bered their meeting in Freshman 
English. Slayne was wearing slacks 
and a ‘T-shirt, insisting his last 
name was Barry, not Slayne, and 
now, swallowing his drink, he 
seemed himself to recall that Sep- 
tember. 

“Twenty-one and just. starting 
college—and now we’re wrapping it 
up. You know, Eddie, I found a 
home in college. I guess at heart 
I’m a college boy and it sort of 
makes me sad to see it end. But 
here we are tonight wrapping it up.” 
He asked for another rye and soda; 
Evelyn was upstairs getting dressed. 
“Yes, sir, Eddie, makes me blue. 
Had a good time, Eddie, one hell of 
a good time, and frankly I’m not 
too stuck on letting it go. How 
about yourself?” 

Edward shrugged. “It’s” over, 
that’s all. One thing follows an- 
other.” 

“Wish I could take it like you do, 


Eddie, philosophically, but 1 keep 
remembering the times we had, liv- 
ing in the dorm, belting down a few 
on the weekends, having the girls 
up from New York. Maybe I’m an 
awful kid but that was fun. To hell 
with the books, you know me about 
books, but the rest of it really gave 
me a charge 

“You can’t be a college boy for- 
ever.” 


Suave shot him a look. “Now 
you're talking like Howie Kemp and 
I never considered Howie exactly 
normal. I saw him at the florist and 
do you know what that little stinker 
said? You know how he shoots his 
mouth off and [I’m telling you, Ed- 
die, there have been times in the 
last four years when it was all | 


.could do to keep from pasting that 


guy.” 

“Get on with it, Slayne. What did 
he say?” 

“He was ordering a flower for 
Helen—-I feel sorry for that girl if 
she marries him—and he told me, 
wh ! lioned college, that a 
velo: ¥ to college is a freak. 
He ¢: ta second childhood.” 

“Still,” 
right.” 

Slayne grimaced. “Howie’s bats. 
If Howie was right in the noodle 
he’d have some fun, he wouldn’t be 
cooking up those cracked ideas. 
Second childhood—Im damned 
glad I got a crack at it. Many’s the 
weekend I spent in Boston and if 
Evelyn wasn’t with me there was 
someone else. In four years I never 
missed a party and in New York at 
Christmas Slayne was right there at 
those shindigs. By the way, Eddie, 
where’s the snail?” 

“Somewhere between here and 
New York. If she doesn’t get here 
soon I'll phone the airport.” 


said Edward, “maybe he’s 
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“You'd better—to protect your in- 
vestment. When’s it paying off?” 

“In a year.” 

“A year,” 
year?” 

Edward mentioned the stubborn 
fact of money. 

“Don’t tell me, Eddie—that’s why 
I’m staying single. I’ve contracted 
the habit of being a college boy.” 

“Always a best man,” said Ed- 
ward drily, “never a man.” 

Slayne laughed. “Ill be a dead 
one if I don’t get upstairs. See you 
at the dance,” he said, and mur- 
mured, as he turned away, “Sure 
hope nothing’s wrong with that 
plane.” 


wailed Slayne, “a 


Rowan watched him dash across 
the lobby. Despite the navy and his 
vears at college, Slayne was a boy. 
He had the mind of a boy and the 
nature. He was melodramatic 


“Sure hope nothing’s wrong with 


that plane’ —and with all his 
dreams of fun he was frivolous. He 
lived for parties and highballs and 
plural girls, shunned the narrowing 
down, fled his manhood. Life was a 
diversion, a calendar full of dances 
and picnics, hurried drinks and 
girls in organdy. It stretched ahead 
like one long summer, idle and re- 
plete with playthings, with Slayne 
lving barefoot in a meadow. 

Hope nothing’s wrong with that 
plane. Edward wouldn’t marry for 
a year and ironically Slayne had 
been astounded—Slayne the bache- 
lor, squandering money on himself, 
seeking his silly entertainments, ex- 
pensive cashmere sweaters, English 
shoes. wrong with that plane. 
Weekends in Boston, what was he 
doing in Boston anyway, summers 
on the Cape, white tie formals at 
Christmas; his life was a monument 
of fluff... . that plane. Edward at 
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least would marry, relinquish the 
things of infancy and grow up, take 
on the duties of maturity, live like a 
man, live— 


H: saw it drop from the sky, saw 
it strike the earth and break open, 
releasing, as from a ruptured tomb, 
his youth, his freedom. It swept 
him with an agonizing joy. But be- 
fore he knew it had slipped from 
his fingers and the cocktail glass lay 
shattered on the floor. 

“Something wrong, sir?” 

“It’s nothing,” he cried, “noth- 
ing!” 

He stood gripping the bar and 
suddenly a glass appeared, a tum- 
bler of water. 

“Better take this and sit down.” 

“I’m all right,” he snapped, “I’m 
all right.” 

He flung a bill and ran to the 
door. He was about to push it open 
when he saw Lorraine. The cab 
which had dropped her was just de- 
parting and the door was still re- 
volving behind her. She stood for a 
moment holding her suitcase, then 
anxiously, in rapid steps restricted 
by her skirt, crossed the lobby. He 
watched her reach the desk and 
drop the bag, he watched her take 
the pen and toss her hair. 

He was trembling. He couldn’t go 
out and greet her, he knew it was 
impossible and he knew he couldn’t 
stay in the bar. Suddenly his name 
rang out. It broke like a nightmare 
over everthing. “Mr. Turner’—it 
froze in the air—‘“Mr. Edward 
Turner.” So intensely private. so 
abruptly shameful, it droned across 
the lobby in an awful nakedness. 
The boy who called it was moving 
among the sofas, between the palms, 
advancing upon the bar. Edward’s 
eyes, ranging in panic, discovered, 
across the room, another door. In 
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a dash he reached it and gaining the 
sidewalk stood among the pedes- 
trians immobile; then ran across the 
street to the library and = sank 
against a showcase in the foyer. It 
was a table-height display of child- 
ren’s books, and gripping the frame 
he bent himself forward and press- 
ed his eyelids shut. 

I didn’t want it, he cried to him- 
self, I didn’t will it. I didn’t consent, 
i didn’t will it. A trick, an imagin- 
ing, maybe a temptation by the 
devil, but I didn’t give in. I did not 
consent. God allowed it but I didn’t 
fall. It flashed in my mind, from 
anywhere, from anything, but I 
didn’t consent. 

He opened his eyes. 
gleamed with sweat. 

I’ll forget it now, I'll forget it to- 
night and push it from my mind, 
I'll sit down tomorrow and think 
it through. I'll go where it’s quiet 
and work it out. In the morning it 
will all be clearer. Right now I’ve 
got to stop trembling, it’s stupid. 
I’ve got to go over and find Lorraine. 


His hands 


Withdrawing his hands he slumped 
against the The foyer had 
gone cold. He was not very steady 
and there wasn’t much strength in 
his legs. Needing to sit down, need- 
ing to rest, he stumbled through a 
door to the reference room. There 
were long polished tables, whose 
shaded lamps threw upon the 
shelves a placid light. Darkness 
hung from the ceiling. People sat 
at random making notes. Edward 
dropped into a chair, bracing his 
elbows on the table and pressing 
his palms. It was eight o’clock; his 
friends were across the street in the 
hotel. 

Someone sat near him, two places 
away, and something was on the 
chair between them, a shopping bag. 


case. 


He glanced through his fingers—it 
was only a colored woman reading 
a book. She was stout and old and 
black. He saw her thick jet hand 
on the page. The book, too large 
to hold, lay spread before her. It 
was a Bible and it struck him as 
unseemly that to read it she had 
come to the library. There were 
cheap Bibles and he could not en- 
vision a poverty so total it stifled 
the expenditure of a dollar. It stirred 
his curiosity and glancing covertly 
he saw the exaggerated type. It was 
type you could have read by moon- 
light, but the aged woman, crouched 
low, had bent her face almost to the 
page. He could hear her breathing 
as the lens she clutched toiled a 
painful zigzag down the column. 
She read with hunger, her face shin- 
ing black as the words formed 
mutely on her lips. 


face sank deeper in his 


palms. He was swept by such a 
grief he felt sick. It crushed upon 
him like a wave, a tide of pain. Pity 
and remorse burned in his throat, 
and the fingers pressing against his 
face were wet. 

His hand sought the handkerchief 
in his jacket but fell instead upon 
the red carnation. Its petals strok- 
ed his palm with a brief softness, 
emitting an unmanly scent. It 
touched him like a warm liquid, 
seductive yet frightening, as if it 
were bleeding its color into his 
fingers. They suddenly closed on 
the blossom and uprooted it, tore 
it from his jacket, and rising he 
dropped it into the shopping bag. 

He groped to the street and 
breathed into his lungs a draught 
of air. The windows of the hotel 
riddled the dusk, and to avoid the 
bar he walked around the 
to the front. The clerk 


corner 
vielded 
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Lorraine’s number and the florist 
her corsage. When Edward entered 
the elevator and several of the men 
called his name, he realized with a 
swift sadness that he didn’t know 
theirs. They were mild acquaint- 
ances, remembered from the dorm 
and lecture halls, yet now in the 
elevator, hearing their voices, he felt 
a reassurance: almost as if, even 
in such a brief ascent, he needed 
them. The door slid open and he 
walked the corridor, reading num- 
bers until he reached Lorraine’s. 


He knocked. 

“Oh, Eddie,” she cried, but pleas- 
urably, “you'll have to wait till | 
dress. I was hours at the airport.” 


; while he waited, leaning at the 
jamb, Slayne rounded the corner 
with a bottle; halted, crooked one 
leg, rotated his palm in a circle, and 
grinned. “Yes Eddie, we're 
really on the town tonight. Here’s 
where we really wrap it up. Look, 
Eddie, get the style of this kid.” 
Humming he danced a brief step. 
‘“How’s that, old man, for a young- 
ster? We’re having drinks, all the 
gang except Howie Kemp, in 
Evelyn’s room, so drop around, You 
look like you could do with a stiff 
one.” 

Without divulging the number 
he departed, and when Lorraine 
opened the door the draft fanned 
her gown in a splurge of blue. “Oh, 
Eddie,” she laughed, “I thought I'd 
be spending the night at La 
Guardia.” She turned with a swirl 
to the mirror, and started at once to 
attach pendants, to fasten a choker. 


sir, 


“Trouble,” he asked 
“with the plane?” 

“Not the plane, Eddie, but only 
the most unbelievable mix-up. Ill 
tell you while I polish my nails. I’ve 
called down for Martinis, I thought 
you might like them while we're 
still alone. Oh, Eddie— an orchid 
it’s lovely.” 


hoarsely, 


H. passed to the window and wit- 
nessed the plaza in the act of sub- 
mission, yielding to the blandish- 
ments of darkness, playfully winking 
sequins of light. Lorraine’s voice 
was mockingly plaintive. 

“Pm waiting, you know, for one 
single ordinary smile.” But her own, 
when he turned, condensed; she 
took toward him an uncertain step. 
“You look so pale, Eddie. so awfuily 
tired.” 

“Lorraine - 

“Are you all right, Eddie?” 

“Let’s not wait— not anything 
like a year.” 

“But the plan, the idea it would 
give you time —” 

“It wasn’t,” he admitted, “a very 
good one.” 

She came to him smiling, stroking 
his lapel. “You do need a wife, to 
be a sort of string around your 
finger. You keep forgetting things, 
like the boutonniere. But won’t I be 
—at first —an awful drag?” 

There was a knock. 

“That must be the boy with the 
drinks.” He started across the room 
but halfway to the door wheeled 
around. Finally and suddenly he 
was smiling. “A drag, Lorraine? 
A lovely millstone.” 


%° 





Modern Accent on Ancient Music 


by RUTH C. 


sé 

—_—_ two weeks from this 
Sunday, the parish High Mass will 
be sung by the entire congrega- 
tion.” 

A discreet uproar would result if 
this announcement were made by 
the pastor in many of the parishes 
we know. Yet there are localities in 
these United States where such news 
would with noncha- 
lance. 

We are living in the “come-back”’ 
era of active lay participation in 
Catholic liturgy and, beginning with 
the Missa Recitata at Low Mass, we 
are moving toward the day when 
the celebrant, the trained choir, and 
the congregation will sing the High 
Mass together. 

This year marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the publication of the 
“Motu Proprio,” in which Pius X 
specified Gregorian Chant as_ the 
music most ideal for Catholic wor- 
ship. Its appropriateness and sim- 
plicity allow a singing laity to take 
their age-old place in liturgical ac- 
tion. There is reason to consider 
what progress has been made since 
that November 22nd of 1903, the 
Feast of St. Cecilia. 


be accepted 


‘Tue picture is of the harlequin va- 
riety. On the bright side are the 
large numbers of religious commu- 
nities—the majority of them women 


LINDECKER 


which, dedicated to the service of 
God and observance of the vow of 
Obedience, find themselves most 
easily in tune with plain song. The 
adult laity, generally neglected in 
Church music matters, present a 
darker aspect. And school children, 
dependent as they are upon their 
elders, are a faithful reflection of 
whatever conditions surround them. 


_ Ss, France, whose Bene- 
dictine abbey has been largely re- 
sponsible for a re-vitalized Grego- 
rian music these past hundred 
vears and more, is finding counter- 
parts in our own country. In Ore- 
gon at Mount Angel Monastery, for 
instance, modern methods are em- 
ployed to cultivate our early Chris- 
tian musical heritage. Even Holly- 
wood serves these monks 
the release a few months ago of 
They Heard the Angels Sing (a tech- 


witness 





We are living in the historic “come-back” 
century of Gregorian Chant, says Ruth C. 
Lindecker, and she here considers the prog- 
ress that has been made in its development 
in this country since the “Motu Proprio” of 
Pius X in November, 1903, with special em- 
phasis on the present status of the chant 
how it is being sung and taught in 1953. 
Miss Lindecker, active in solo, ensemble and 
orchestral work, has been a member of the 
Toledo Symphony Orchestra. the Ann Arbor 
Civie Orchestra and other like groups. 
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nicolor production). Then too, ma- 
jor and minor seminaries are pre- 
paring their prospective priests in 
the rudiments of chant. There are 
many novitiates where future teach- 
ers are given instruction in Grego- 
rian pedagogy. 


1S) seenwveney, religious commu- 
nities are doing splendid work. The 
pity is that more of the outside 
world does not hear more of their 
heavenly singing. This is due in 
part to community rules, to very 
early morning Mass hours, and to 
the preoccupation of community su- 
periors with matters other than 
publicity. 

It would be a distinct advantage 
if this were not so. For the laity, 
as listeners or singers, are not con- 
spicuous for their enthusiasm for 
Gregorian Chant. However, there 
are isolated — parishes — notable 
among them Holy Cross parish in 
St. Louis — where congregational 
singing is entered into with good re- 
sults. In that church, the faithful 
sing the Ordinary at Sunday High 
Mass. 

As for schoolchildren, they show 
«a definite trend toward more and 
better singing of plain song. This 
has become very evident within the 
past five to eight years, according 
to Sister Mary John, O.S.F., a su- 
pervisor of music for the Toledo 
Diocese. She observes that inter- 
pretation is often breathtakingly 
beautiful, though knowledge of note 
reading and theory may lag. 

Adversely speaking, there is much 
poor singing still to be heard, often 
because the children are forced to 
sing the obscure music by teachers 
who lack knowledge and conviction 
in good Chant production. A com- 
mon fault, too, is catapulting in- 
termediate grade-schoolers into 


Gregorian Masses without previous 
preparation in the lower grades. 

Sister Mary John sometimes finds 
an unfortunate tendency to handle 
too much musical material. She 
says very definitely, “Don’t concen- 
trate on such a large repertoire of 
Chant, but what you do sing, sing 
beautifully.” Further, she finds that 
singing Gregorian Masses no more 
than two or three times a week will 
keep the experience from becoming 
a routine affair. 

On the other hand, one school 
choir director feels that learning the 
Propers for daily Mass brings her 
singers into closer contact with the 
action on the altar. She prepares 
her young people painstakingly for 
important feasts. For lesser occa- 
sions she finds it sufficient to hold 
one or two rehearsals, plus a warm- 
up before the Mass itself. Her sing- 
ers search out the English transla- 
tions of the texts in their missals, 
and she may point out a few items 
of special note. 


Wires sixty boys voluntarily de- 
vote precious after-school time each 
day to the practice of plain song, 


that music must have power! This 
actually is the case in not one, but 
many choirs, from Halifax to La 
Jolla. Then there is the musically 
ideal set-up of the Schola Cantorum 
for schoolchildren at Holy Cross 
parish in St. Louis. 

The secret of success in such in- 
stances would seem to be the giving 
of generous amounts of time and 
adequate understanding to the 
working out of music which is not 
obviously comprehensible to twen- 
tieth-century youngsters. 

Gregorian Chant will find accept- 
ance with adults, as with children, 
only through education of the ear 
and the spirit. Mr. Carroll Andrews, 
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organist al Sacred Heart) Church, 
Toledo, holds that labeling a certain 
piece of music “Gregorian Chant” is 
the surest way to make il unpopular. 

Some persons do not distinguish 
between music for the world and 
that for the Church. They do not 
realize that liturgical music is meant 
primarily to give glory to God, and 
that plain chant is the best of the 
forms so far devised by man for this 
purpose. Unfamiliarity, prejudice, 
tradition, and custom contrive to 
withhold the benefits which ema 
nate from hearing and singing these 
simple melodies. 

The for such a state of 
mind goes back to inadequate in- 
struction and materials during the 
formative school years. A_ break- 
down of the major contributory fac- 
tors reveals a lack of time as one of 
the stumbling blocks to successful 
teaching of the Chant. The average 
elementary school classroom teach- 
er has at least twelve subjects to put 
across, among them the secular type 
of music her students meet in every- 
day living. She, or a_ specialist 
teacher, also must provide an ac- 
ceptable and varying repertoire for 
Church use. 


reason 


Foun R IGnatius T. KELLY, pastor 


of St. Agnes parish, Toledo, has 
solved the problem quite painlessly 
by starting and ending each school 
day with an extra five minutes 
these additional fifty minutes a 
week to be used specifically for 
music. 

Another solution is the use of 
some part of the religion period for 
instruction in sacred music; it is 
believed that this is still in the sug- 
gestion stage, and will continue so 
until a religion text is published 
which contains a section devoted to 
music. 


WORLD 


current texts and 
methods much could be said. Cath- 
olic schools have been struggling 


Concerning 


along for years with music books 
that are outmoded, are too inflexible 
for varying teacher abilities, and/or 
are mere rehashings of public 
school music series. 

At this writing, several new texts 
will shortly make their appearance 
which will be morale boosters to 
Catholic school music mentors. 
Two new school musie series, Music 
for Life and To God Through Music, 
promise the modern approach in 
the grade school. Also anticipated 
is the National Catholic Hymnal, a 
joint undertaking of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine and the 
Gregorian Institute of America. 
Another text, intended for Chant 
singers of all ages is Chants of the 
Church, a repertoire book, with in- 
terlinear translations of the Latin 
in red print. 

Persuasiveness in presentation of 
plain song is likewise extended to 
method. On its way out, it is hoped, 
is the tiresome drilling of one line 
at a time and the reading of music 
by number rather than note. While 
the debate still waxes vehement 
over the merits of the ancient, 
square-noted neums versus modern 
notation (some consider the neums 
indispensable to gaining the proper 
liturgical spirit) the consensus is 
that whichever is used must be pre- 
sented with skill, enthusiasm and 
appreciation, 

Many choir directors, such as Mr. 
John Yonkman, of the Cathedral in 
Fort Wayne, present the Chant as 
a beautiful prayer to be well sung, 
with an eye to fostering enthusiasm 
before finesse (though the latter is 
by no means neglected). A tape re- 
corder is often found to be an ex- 
cellent investment. 
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A few other deterrents to the prog- 
ress of Gregorian music are: the 
variety of musical aptitudes and in- 
terests among the clergy, the sear- 
city of properly qualified teachers, 
the lack of a perfected ideal which 
is readily available, and the absence 
of carry-over from splendid elemen- 
tary school programs to high school 
and college levels, and ultimately to 
adult life. 

This criticism 
voiced by clergy and music director 
alike. It is felt that, with the right 
authority and push behind it, a 
movement toward diocesan youth 
sroup choirs might be the answer. 
However, such choirs must not be 
for demonstration purposes. 


last is a serious 


W.. have now arrived at the ques- 
tion: In spite of hindrances, why is 
there a growing interest in Grego- 
rian Chant? For one thing, since the 
appearance of the “Motu Proprio” 
in 1903, there have been two more 
papal pronouncements touching on 
liturgical music --ample proof of its 
importance. These years have also 
witnessed the broadening support 
of the bishops, who have always 
been aware of the deplorable state 
of parochial music. Further down 
the line are the parish priests and 
people themselves, with a lively zest 
for Catholie Action in all its aspects. 

The Newark diocese pioneered in 
a weekly program of music methods 


for classroom teaching, attendance 


at which was made easy by such 
means as tuition being paid from a 
lax levied on all parishes. It 
vided likewise for a strong musical 
tie-up between the classroom and 
adult parish life. Boston has had a 


pro- 


broadly functioning program) for 


the past three vears. Cincinnati and 
other dioceses have weekly classes 
for somewhat the 


teachers along 


lines of Newark. Fort Wayne last 
year adopted a two-year program of 
education for its organists, and con- 
duets workshops and clinics. Many 
other localities have made similar 
admirable progress, 

On the parish level, promotion is 
more specialized. One form of lay 
activity was conceived by the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, 
pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Hub- 
bard Woods, Ill. He encouraged the 
formation of study groups, and 
finally developed into cell 
groups for congregational singing. 


these 


= whole forward motion is slow, 
but as one observer put it, fast as- 
similation of plain chant might lead 
lo indigestion and a sickened atti- 
tude toward it! 

When the layman knows and 
loves Gregorian music, he radiates 
this attitude in his area of influence. 
He may give Chant recordings as 
gifts. He may note the respect with 
which modern composers regard 
Gregorian themes, using them as 
basic material for symphonic and 
other works. He may help raise 
funds for libraries and plain song 
texts and recordings, or for scholar- 
ships. Above all, he accomplishes 
most by patience and tolerance. 

Interest outside the Church is 
svrowing. A recent issue of Time 
magazine devoted a full page, in 
color, to one of the early Church 
music manuscripts currently exhib- 
ited at the Toledo Museum of Art. 
That same museum presented a 
lecture-program of plain chant, to 
un overflow crowd, by Father Igna- 
fius Kelly and his men’s choir. Also 
recordings of Chant were offered for 
sale at the Museum during this ex- 
hibition, for the accent was on the 
manuscripts in their totality 
musical as well as_ their 


their 
visual 
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beauly. 
Barksdale, 


In the words of A. Beverly 
Music Director: “We 
wanted the music to come to life.” 


As was emphasized earlier in this 
article, education is found to be the 
most potent means of fostering 
whole-souled acceptance of Grego- 
rian music. Since the general de- 
mise of the Catholic normal schools 
after World War I, other institu- 
tions have taken the task of 
training those who teach and direct 
others. There are the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, the University 
of Notre Dame, Alverno College of 
Milwaukee, the St. Gregory Society 
the 


over 


and the Gregorian classes at 
Juilliard School of Musie. 

Of pre-eminence in the field is 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Mu- 
sic Inaugurated in September, 1916, 
at Manhattanville College (or Acad- 
emy as it then was) of the Sacred 
Heart under the’ leadership of 
Mother Georgia Stevens, a unique 
personality and an inspired teacher 
as well as a finished musician. Only 
a few vears after its foundation, the 
school had developed its three out- 
standing features: the Training 
School for teachers of Chant, the 
supplying of teachers to many 
schools in adjacent dioceses and the 
six weeks’ Summer School. The 
Summer School sessions were at- 
tended by Religious from all over 
the country, by choir-masters, 
teachers, organists, priests and 
members of the laity engaged in 
school music or choir work. To it 
also came in its first the 
monks of Solesmes as_ teachers. 
Their visits were made possible by 
Mrs. Justine Ward who made many 
other generous contributions to the 
founding of the Pius X School. Mrs. 
Ward has been a writer and lec- 
turer on reform in Church music 


vears 


and is the author of the Ward 
Method of Musical Education for 
Schools. 


Bos: modernly geared to our 


American way of life is the Grego- 
rian Institute of America, now lo- 
cated in Toledo. Founded the day 
after Pearl Harbor, it exerts a pow- 
erful influence the English- 
speaking world, moving, as it does, 
directly to the person in search of 
knowledge. The Institute observes 
the old Benedictine motto, “Res, 
non verba.” It advertises, consist- 
ently and regularly, by direct mail, 
to a list of about 70,000 persons, 
first rousing the desire for more 
fitting Chureh music and then pre- 
senting the means for procuring it. 

The Institute has evolved two 
basic activities: the Catholic Choir- 
masters Course, and the 
Schools. 

The former is a home study plan 
which provides also for the social 
aspects of Church music through 
attendance at a National Summer 
Session. The correspondence sec- 
tion of the course covers every 
phase of liturgical music, and is 
supplemented by recordings. Quar- 
terly examinations are given under 
supervision. The crowning achieve- 
ment is attendance at a National 


over 


Summer 


Summer Session, for practical ap- 
plication of the lessons learned in 
private, 
Anyone 
knowledge 
the course. 
dent 


with an elementary 
of music may enroll in 
The most unusual stu- 
ever accepted must remain 
anonymous. He is serving fifty 
years to life for murder! An inmate 
of Clinton Prison, Dannemora, New 
York, the “Siberia of America,” he 
had no personal access to teachers. 
With a bit of organ instruction 
from his chaplain as background, 
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he maintained a high average in his 
correspondence work with the Gre- 
cvorian Institute. 

Since then, he has composed nu- 
merous hymns and several Masses. 
His spiritual rehabilitation has 
spread to many of his 3,000 fellow 
“black and the prison 
‘hapel, completed by the inmates in 
1939, now has an excellent choir, 
an organ in the sanctuary, and choir 
stalls in the body of the church. 


sheep,” 


on second direct teaching activ- 
itv of the Institute is the Summer 
Schools. There are three types: 
the intensive, five-day school, the 
community sessions for religious 
houses, and the St. John Benedic- 
tine Abbey School. 

The first is for lay and religious 
alike, and serves as either a ground- 
work or a refresher course for those 
enrolled. More than fifty of these 
were held throughout the United 
States this summer, with approxi- 
mately 15,000 persons attending. 
The community summer _ schools 
are planned for groups of religious 
attending in a body. The summer 
session at St. John’s Abbey in Col- 
legeville, Minn., provides four weeks 
of study and living close to Benedic- 
tine rule. The monastic atmos- 
phere gives opportunity for appreci- 
ation of the liturgy and its place in 
a full Catholic life. 


er this is not the extent of the 


Gregorian Institute’s activities. 
From its presses soon will come 
Chants of the Church and To God 
Through Music, both mentioned 
earlier, the latter by the Sisters of 
Providence in Indiana. The stress 
on eye appeal is evident even in 
their brightly-colored vinylite long- 
play recordings. Performing choirs 
on these dises include that of the 


Pius X School, St. Mary’s Seminary 
Choir of Baltimore, Immaculate 
Conception Seminary Schola_ of 
Darlington, New Jersey, and Mount 
Angel Monastery in Oregon. 

That all this promotion by the 
Gregorian Institute has not gone un- 
recognized is evident by the recent 
letter of approval sent by His Holi- 
ness, Pius XII, and his conferring of 
the Apostolic Blessing. Further- 
more, diocesan support through the 
hierarchy is widespread. 

Its director, Dr. Clifford A. Ben- 
nett, envisions a happy future for 
the Chant, provided these three ecle- 
ments are present: a resurgence of 
spirituality, an awareness of the 
need for fine Church music, and a 
thorough and dynamic use of the 
means available for improvement. 


I, line with this view, and more 
specific, is the ideal proposed by 
Father Ignatius Kelly. He hopes for 
a school music program in which 
children from the second grade up- 
ward receive thirty minutes daily 
instruction in music (Gregorian and 
otherwise), a choir of school chil- 
dren to sing the Propers at daily 
Mass, a good carry-over of sacred 
music into higher education, a choir 
of men and boys to sing the Propers 
at the Sunday parish High Mass, 
and some adult congregational sing- 
ing of the Mass. 

Such an achievement can come 
about only through unified effort, 
particularly within each diocese. 
Sufficient laws and regulations are 
already in existence, but these are 
easily circumvented by use of the 
loophole of “impossibility.” Volun- 
tary control is the shining hope. 

The help of the Holy Spirit is 
needed so that our intellects, rather 
than our emotions, will rule in the 
selection of Church music. For the 
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appreciation of the beauty and holi- 
ness of plain chant is an alfair of 
the mind rather than of the senses. 
Chant is well within easy singing 
range and progresses smoothly in 
its melody line. It has not the dra- 
matic allure of swoops, trills, and 
harmonies. It is primarily “prayer 
sung,” is strict and functional and 
if sung rightly lively. With at, 
no repetitions elongate the liturgical 
action. Truly, it could be compared 
to the mood music so necessary for 
background in a professional movie! 


H. RE are a few practical observa- 
tions on the singing of plain song 
in congregation. One is that the 
Propers of Masses should be han- 
dled by trained choirs; they cannot 
he done successfully by a 


large, 


WORLD 


loosely-knit group. In this matter 
of singing en masse, it must be re- 
membered that Americans are a 
reserved lot and may have strong 
inhibitions about this. Foreing the 
issue may yield its temporary gains, 
but authorities are coming to realize 
that a frontal attack is not so last- 
ingly suecessful as an oblique ap- 
proach, perhaps through sodality 
choirs. 

Furthermore, achievement along 
this Jine requires a high regard for 
the pastor and a trusting reliance 
on a good organist. A few experi- 
enced directors go so far as to add 
the condition of a small church! 

“Beginning two weeks from this 
Sunday, the parish High Mass will 
be sung by the entire congrega- 
tion.” Is that your pastor speaking? 


The Bird Began 


by DANIEL SARGENT 


ry 

Pur bird began before there was any morning, 
Praising the gold before there was any gold. 

The bird began, giving the hush an adorning 
Before there was a single thing to be told. 


The bird began, chanting of sun and splendor 

When there wasn't a splendor and there wasn'ta sun. 
The bird began, telling of night’s surrender 

When there wasn't the slightest token of it, not one. 


The bird began trilling of rills and roses, 
When roses from rills could not be told apart. 
It stole a march on the dawn in the garden-closes. 
In other words, the bird was after our heart. 





What the Heathen Are Up To 


by HOWARD R. PATCH 


| ago, When | was very young, 
I was much impressed with part of 
one of the Psalms. According to the 
King James version, which was the 
one I happened to read, the passage 
went as follows: “Why do_ the 
heathen rage and the people imag- 
ine a vain thing?” What excited my 
childish curiosity was that line 
“Why do the heathen rage?” I be- 
gan to wonder who these fascinat- 
ing people called heathen really 
were. 

[ once heard my mother call my 
father a perfect heathen; but I re- 
member she smiled when she said 
it, and I suspected that the expres- 
sion was one of those mysterious 
utterances that grownups think of 
as a joke. Anyhow I finally turned 
my attention elsewhere and formed 
my own mental picture of what 
would probably happen. And of 
course nothing happened. 

Years later as a Catholic, how- 
ever, I have been reminded that 
there must be something in the 
idea. We are warned by our Lord, 
according to St. Luke’s Gospel, that 
we shall be hated by all men for His 
name’s sake. I have noticed that in 
the Douay version of the Psalms our 
text reads: “Why have the gentiles 
raged?” but the fundamental mean- 
ing of the Psalm remains the same, 


and St. Luke’s Gospel throws light 
upon it. Heathen or gentiles or 
whatever, people outside of the 
Church are going to hate us and 
they have been up to their old game 
of raging. With this possibility in 
mind I have occasionally looked 
round me and wondered what is go- 
ing on. There is no shortage of 
heathen today: one can find their 
books everywhere, but I find them 
equable in temper, and their atti- 
tude toward the Church or me is 
something like that of my cocker 
spaniel open-mouthed with tolerant 
affection. 


I REALIZE that on the whole I have 
had a subtle and perhaps ill-con- 
cealed wish that I could see them 
“at it” and, ingrate that I am, I am 
annoyed when they speak admir- 
ingly of the Church. “If I could 
only have so much faith,” they say; 
and they congratulate me on satis- 





Howard R. Patch, Litt.D., Ph.D., since his 
conversion four years ago and subsequent 
writing in the Catholic press, has come to 
the realization that the heathen are always 
around us. The basic cause of their raging, 
he finds is a “hunger for God—the Living 
Water, the sacramental Food”; unconsciously 
they are revealing their need for the Church. 
Dr. Patch is Professor of English at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., and the author 
of several books. 
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fying what they call my “innermost 
need.” they like 
friends seeing somebody oll on an 
ocean liner who say they envy the 
voyager but are obviously relieved 
that they are not going themselves. 

Do they show a bit of malice in 
all this?——for years I thought there 
was perhaps as much as to give 
flavor to the cake. The only discord- 
ant element was their insinuation, 
perceptible through the sweetness, 
that though we belonged to dif- 
ferent schools of thought we were 
nevertheless headed for the 
goal. 


Perhaps are 


same 
They knew, they implied, a 
shorter, more direct route, and my 
tangled web of dogma and ritual 
was silly. But did they hate me? 
—no. 


‘Tax I began to notice another 
symptom of discord. The godless 
people whom I knew seemed to de- 
velop) a special attitude toward 
themselves. “We envy you your 
great and beautiful religion,” they 
said in so many words, “but we are 
We have to stand 
on our own feet and accept no man’s 
word for anything. It is a lonely 
business, of but it does 
something to character because it 
takes guts. It gives a bleak appear- 
ance to the landscape but it is real- 
istic.” 

Alas, what ails thee, knight-at- 
arms? Certainly “the sedge is with- 
ered from the lake and no birds 
sing.” All this represents the cult 
of the stiff upper lip and yet it is 
appealingly gentle. I was inclined 
to look back on my childhood image 
of the heathen raging and view it 
with naive contempt. Before long, 
however, I realized that the heathen 
are always around us, and if they 
are not actually raging they are giv- 
ing a fairly good imitation of it. 


more courageous. 


course, 


My discovery came about in this 
way. I published one or two essays 
in a Catholic periodical, and | began 
to receive fan letters. They were 
not in general what one might ex- 
pect in that literary genre; for they 
were not only hostile, they were 
blasphemous and often obscene. | 
cannot quote them in full but 1 can 
olfer illuminating passages. One of 
the letters, for example, opens with 
an expression that would be all 
right in a medical clinic but impos- 
sible here. Then it “If 
the professors and teachers are 
muddled and incapable of clear 
thinking how can we expect that the 
students will succeed in distinguish- 
ing between truth and mere belief?” 
How can we indeed? 
there. 

But the attack was in earnest. “It 
seems,” the letter continued, “that 
you still believe in the devil. That 
an intelligent person in this age of 
radar and nuclear fission can take 
the myth of the devil seriously gives 
a measure of an infinite capacity for 
believing absurdities.” 


Soes Of; 


He got me 


I SUPPOSE most Protestants would 


go along with that comment. The 
magic of scientific words like 
“radar” and “nuclear fission” can 
banish anything that does not come 
to us under the auspices of science. 
Actually, of course, there is noth- 
ing in all the discoveries of emi- 
nent men in this field or in the lab- 
oratory in general to upset the idea 
of a supernatural realm of activity 
or of malevolent forces in the uni- 
verse. But technical terms like long 
words have a charm that seems to 
carry special authority. 

There was a time when science 
denied the fact of the stigmata in 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi (a 
glance at the various editions of 
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Sabatier will show this) but a mul- 
titude of later examples made it 
necessary to withdraw the negation. 
The same thing happened when Dr. 
Alexis Carrel saw a miracle occur 
at Lourdes and attempted to explain 
it without supernatural implica- 
tions. But science is more impor- 
tant in its records of fact than in 
its explanations. 


0, the whole it is rather simple 
people who think that science has 
wiped out religion, though they may 
have the explosive violence of Mr. 
Philip Wylie. One writer tells me in 
a fan letter that the Assumption of 
Our Lady was impossible inasmuch 
as a human body could not survive 
in passing through the airless cold 
of outer space. You can see he has 
thought the whole thing out most 
carefully! 

Another has found authority out- 
side the Church and tells me, “If 
you seek the truth, search the Scrip- 
tures. You haven't found it in the 
Catholic Church.” Notice this writ- 
er’s dogmatic tone. One remembers 
sadly the six hundred or more sects 
in America that after searching the 
Scriptures have arrived at ex- 
tremely diverse notions of truth. 
Perhaps the secret is out when later 
my correspondent says, “I refer you 
to the Converted Catholic maga- 
zine,” and adds that it is edited by 
“converted former Catholic priests 
who can give you Christian truths.” 


Poon fellows, one hesitates to con- 
template the idea of the mess of pot- 
tage for which these “former Cath- 


oliec priests” left the Church. They 
still have the seal of the priesthood, 
God help them, and one prays that 
they may return to the true fold. 
My correspondent next proceeds 
to annihilate the doctrine of the Im- 


maculate Conception on the old 
grounds that Christ was the saviour 
of the Blessed Virgin according to 
Scripture and therefore we know 
she was not sinless. It is astonish- 
ing how these fallacies survive. This 
is like a warped memory of some- 
thing St. Thomas Aquinas offered 
on the subject. The non sequitur 
here as far as the Immaculate Con- 
ception is concerned, the problem of 
divine grace, and the idea of the 
doctrine itself, are all a little off the 
beam. It recalls the attack people 
who confuse the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Virgin Birth launch 
against us. And then there follows 
the old stuff about the Petrine 
claim. It is all depressing, and one 
remembers Dante: “Guarda e 
passa.” 


Mos: of the letters are anony- 
mous. But I have another from an 
old friend, who starts out to set me 
right and rescue me from the toils 
of Catholicism. He writes: “Take 
the forgiveness of sins, for example. 
The only thing we have to do is to 
forgive ourselves. We need no 
priest or other intermediary for 
that.” I know what he means. It 
is more sensible than one might 
think. He is dealing with the uni- 
verse of self and that alone; and 
there, certainly, the first thing we 
must do is to forgive ourselves our 
own sins. 

Otherwise we shall have a guilt 
complex and then anxiety and then 
neurosis. Any psychiatrist will say 
as much. But if you include an 
awareness of the existence of God, 
what then? That is completely dif- 
ferent; for then you must ask God’s 
pardon since you have broken His 
laws. On such a basis morality no 
longer means the subjective set of 
rules you put up for yourself; you 
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must make amends to God, Whose 
love vou have dishonored. 


ir now | must consider what 
some people may regard as the most 
menacing attack of all the con- 
stant and mistaken needling of our 
unbelieving friends. They want to 
save US and 
moment. They 
are patient with us, they are tol- 
erant, but they are persistent, Fou 
example, at a cocktail party one of 
the guests goes in for anti-Catholic 
jokes, which 


from ourselves 
never let up fora 


they 


by stretching myself 
until | am broad enough 
in my own private 


lean take 
and somewhat 
maudlin tashion. 

Or in a more serious vein another 
friend at a dinner party asks me 
why the Church the rosary 
When, if you listen to it on the radio, 
you can tell it 
praver wheel, 


uSeS 


like oa 
“It is blasphemous,” 
she says to me, her voice trembling 
a little. I find it hard to talk 
quietly in answer to her because, for 


is exactly 


one thing, as soon as she has said 
all this she listens no more. 

Another person at the same din- 
ner party asks why the Church has 
introduced so little of the Old Testa- 
ment into its liturgy. “Is it because 
the Church is afraid?” she says, 
“would it expose the inconsistency 
of its dogmas?” Again I find it hard 
to cope with all this because first | 
must ask what or which dogmas 
have been thus exposed. 


; o” there is the counterpart of all 


this at another party one evening 
when a friend sets forth her plan 
for Christian unity. “Let us all get 
“Let us forget 
our different beliefs and join in one 
wonderful Chureh which will hold 
no dogma at all. Here men of dif- 
ferent minds can meet for purposes 


together,” she Says. 


WORLD 


of idealism, and serve humanity 
with no compromise for the intel- 
lect. The opinions of all of us will 
be united in 


creed.” 


one great collective 
She smiles and adds, “You 
see What a wonderful thing this does 
for us. It gets rid of the priesthood 
entirely.” 

Since all of us present that eve- 
ning happened to be Catholics the 
applause is not great. But that she 
does not immediately take in and 
her discourse continues: “Think of 
South America!” she exclaims. “If 
vou had only one big Church there! 
Something higher and finer 
more spiritual. Just think!” 

As I listened I began to have the 
feeling that we were getting down 
to the usual and commonplace pro- 
posal for a great potpourri of mysti- 
cal experience, some of which has 
always alfected me a little like the 
taste of overripe pears. I thought 
her deseription of the whole busi- 
ness close to the lethal, and I found 
nothing to say. 


and 


Tra may be the reason for my 
writing this essay--to say a little of 
what I wished I had said on the 
spot when these things happened to 
me. My best thoughts usually come 
when I am outdoors cutting the 
grass or trying to get to sleep at 
night, two hours at least after the 
time when the perfect answer, re- 
buttal, riposte or epigram, should 
have been made. But if the 
heathen go on raging as they do | 
must speak out to somebody. 
Quite recently I was a guest for 
dinner at a house where the whole 
conversation from soup to nuts 
dealt with the mistakes or sins or 
folly within the Chureh. My friend 
had been to visit the Catacombs in 
Rome and there he had been shown 
(by a priest, mind you or so he 
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said) « most fantastic relic; and 
our local parish priest (did I realize 
it?) was no less than a raseal; and 
the historical meaning of — the 
“logos” is such a_ philological or 
semantic tangle the expression it- 
self ineans nothing; and so on and 
SO On. 

[ suffered for a while as if from 
a lashing as I heard this talk con- 
tinue. | thought of the universal 
meaning of the crown of thorns and 
| looked briefly at the temptation to 
pride connected with that. And 
then I found the right answer. 


Fes heathen rage the way they do 
because they want something. They 
are looking around for help really. 
And all this barking and yapping or 
sighing and moaning or whatever 
it is comes from nothing less than 
hunger. I believe that down deep 
in the murky caverns of the Uncon- 
scious Self they have a great hun- 
ver tor the Catholic Church and are 
not aware of it. That is, they are 
longing for God-—the Living Water, 
the sacramental Food. I 


can take 


each of these things they have writ- 


ten or said to me and indicate the 
expressed need for the Church. 

Also--and this perhaps is more 
disturbing--anyone can see in most 
of these attacks the real reason for 
unbelief. [It may be a hostility based 
ona hardly identified sense of guilt; 
or it may be a form of intellectual 
pride insisting that every idea be 
“original” and not the obvious or 
the “outworn.” 


Or, saddest of all, it may be sim- 


ply a lack of imagination thal 
makes it impossible (apparently ) 
for the person in question to picture 
the idea of immortality or the super- 
natural. IT remember a friend who 
said to me, “You really cannot imag- 
ine a soul without a body. How 
then can there be personal immor- 
tality?” 

It was this same friend who was 
later called to help a man in great 
distress: the man’s wife and chil- 
dren had been burned to death in a 
fire that consumed their home. My 
friend wanted to offer comfort but 
later admitted to me: “I simply 
could not say a thing in the face of 
all that and I came away.” I sup- 
pose his affection, his personality, 
counted for much, but since that 
day I have been able to contrast the 
episode with another. 

Somewhat later a different man 
lost his wife and children in a ter- 
rible automobile accident. A priest 
I know well went to lend what help 
he could, and he had plenty to say 
by way of comfort and hope. The 
victim of this tragedy may still be 
seen at daily Mass and his eyes have 
hope in them and his speech is not 
bitter. What he has found is prob- 
ably not to be described in terms of 
“something higher and finer and 
more spiritual,” nor is it the sup- 
posed strength of a grim disillu- 
sionment. It is a Person. It is no 
other than Jesus Who is God Who 
is love. And that really is the an- 
swer to everything. So far at least 
I have never heard anything to 
make me doubt it. 





Oueen lsabella 


by ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


/ THINK that I loved him in a way: 
That little man, almost absurd, 

Dark as an olive, shy as a bird 

And yet whose words were bold as day. 


Ferdinand scoffed and so I sat 

Swayed by two men, both obstinate, 

“The world is round,” “The world ts flat.” 
What did I care for all of that? 


But something touched me, perhaps his face 
Where a vision and a faith outweighed 
The sailors’ tales of beasts that preyed 
And the world’s flat, fearful dropping-place, 


And, stirred by the strange words on his lips, 
My rubies, pearls as big as grapes, 

My diamonds vanished in the shapes 

Of three trim little sailing ships. 


I waved him off, I prayed alone 

And long, long afterward I knew 
When tattered ships limped into view 
That I had prayed him safely home. 


Men called him madman, jeered or blessed 
And he seemed lost to every other: 
He’d sought one world and found another 
And so must go, could never rest. 


And I understood how it must be 
Loving my solid Ferdinand 

And loving too that little man 
Whose dream became a part of me, 


Who, fool or seer, whatever part 

Best suited him (time only knew) 

Must come and go and leave a view 

Of three little ships locked in my heart. 





the RED RASPUTIN 


by JUDITH 


Biarncrct: rAN NIKOLAI of Krulizy- 
Moscow is one of Soviet Russia’s 
most interesting personalities. Dub- 
bed by his enemies the Red Ras- 
putin, he had been a friend and con- 
fidant of Stalin. During the last few 
years, he moved in and out of the 
Kremlin with complete freedom. He 
has maintained his position under 
the Malenkov team, and directs the 
campaign to press various Christian 
Churches into the service of Soviet 
imperial interests. His ultimate aim 
is to make Moscow instead of Rome 
the spiritual center of the world. 


Who is Metropolitan Nikolai? This 
tall, dark, bearded man is about 
years old. (Men like 
Vishinsky — who hate 


sixty-one 
Andrei Y. 
him — say that he dyes his hair and 


his beard.) 
black and 


His eyes are velvety 
he is alleged to see 


LISTOWEL 


through his eyelids. He has beauti- 
ful hands and is always elegantly 
dressed. 

Some people say that Metropolitan 
Nikolai is a Pole, others that he is a 
Lithuanian White Russian. 
Only one thing is certain: he is not 
Russian. His name is Nikolai Jar- 
uszewicz, and he spent the first 
eighteen years of his life in Lith- 
uania. In 1910 he entered the Theo- 
logical Academy of St. Petersburg, 
in 1914 he was ordained. 

After the Revolution, instead of 
being repairiated, he offered his 
services to the Bolsheviks. Between 
1917 and 1922, he preached to Aus- 
trian and German POW’s in excel- 
lent German. He was among the first 
to assert the fellow-traveling doc- 
trine that Karl Marx’s Das Kapital 
and the Christian Gospel are com- 
patible! 


or a 
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Lenin disliked and distrusted the 
“Communist pop” (pop 
priest in Russian Orthodoxy But 
Stalin Molotov, the realists, 
recognized Father Nikolai’s talents. 
In 1922, when Lenin was already 
a sick man, they had him appointed 
Bishop over Trotsky’s angry opposi- 
tion. Nikolai Jaruszewiez 
thirty vears old at this time. 

Then, for a while, litthe was heard 
about Bishop Nikolai. During the 
long-drawn struggles in the Com- 
munist Party, when other leaders of 
the Orthodox Church suffered griev- 
ously, he belonged to Stalin’s per- 
sonal entourage. Eventually the 
Soviet leaders had to recognize that 
the Russian people would not give 
up their faith. 

At this stage Bishop Nikolai per- 
suaded Stalin that the best solution 
would be to apply the method of 
Peter the Great: Use the Orthodox 
Church as a tool of the regime. 
There was no reason. -Nikolai plau- 
why the Bolshevik 
regime should not exploit the old 
Orthodox tradition of submitting to 
the State. Stalin, the ex-student of 
theology, agreed that this was “a 
sound idea.” 


ie 1937 


means 


and 


was 


sibly argued 


Bishop Nikolai induced 
Stalin to agree to the election of 
an Acting Patriarch. Patriarch 
Tichon had died in 1925, less than 
two after his release from 
prison. Sinee then the Soviet regime 
had not permitted an Orthodox 
Synod to be convened to elect a suc- 
cessor to him. Nikolai 


vears 


recom- 


mended one of his puppets for this 
post: the Archbishop Sergei, Metro- 
politan of Krutizy-Moscow. On his 
appointment, Nikolai himself was 
promoted to succeed him. To this 


day, he is ruling the Orthodox 
Church from the vantage point of 


WORLD 


the Metropolinate of  Krutizy- 
Moscow. 

Under Nikolai’s expert guidance, 
Acting Patriarch Sergei conducted 
himself so tactfully that, in 1943, 
Stalin permitted a Sobor (or Synod) 
of the Orthodox Church to be con- 
vened. It elected Sergei Patriarch. 
But two years later he died. The 
next Sobor elected as his successor 
a little known prelate called Alexei 

on the recommendation of Metro- 
politan Nikolai, From that day to 
this, Patriarch Alexei has warmly 
praised the Soviet regime and 
abused “the Anglo-American war- 
mongering imperialists.” 


D. RING the last years of Stalin’s 
life, Metropolitan Nikolai, Georgi G. 
Karpov—the militant atheist Min- 
ister of Church Affairs — and Pro- 
fessor A. Kraschenkov, head of the 
Theological Academy of Moscow, 
were Stalin’s braintrust on “spir- 
itual affairs.” But it was Nikolai 
who evolved the plan for dealing 
with various Churches in the newly 
conquered territories of the Soviet 
Union. His plan fell into three large 
parts. 

Part I. dealt with the Orthodox 
Church, whose chief task was to 
further Soviet imperial interests. 
All Orthodox Churches of the world 
were to swear allegiance to the Met- 
ropolitan of Moscow; all had to be 
presided over either by the Com- 





A friend and confidant of Stalin, the mys- 
Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutizy- 
Moscow retains. as Judith Listowel reveals. 
his sinister influence under the Malenkov 
team. His ultimate aim. she avers. is to make 
Moscow instead of Rome the spiritual center 
of the world. The Countess of Listowel edits 
one of the best anti-Communist weeklies in 
Britain—-East Europe and Soviet Russia. She 
is the author of Crusader in the War, soon to 


be published. 


terious 
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munists, or such nonentities as 
would obediently play the Comimu- 
nist game. They had to wipe out the 
Uniate Church within their domain 
thus increasing the number of Or- 
thodox “faithful,” and wage all-out 
war against the Vatican — Enemy 
Number 1 of the Kremlin. He never 
stopped reminding Stalin that their 
ultimate aim was that Moscow 
should supersede Rome. This was 
no new idea, but it had the advan- 
lage of appealing to many Russians 
who otherwise had little liking for 
Communism. 

Part I. of Nikolai’s plan was soon 
carried out. In Rumania in 1945 
Justinian Marina was _ forcibly 
elected Patriarch. He had been a 
member of the Communist Party 
since 1944, and ever since he has 
served Moscow and the Rumanian 
Communist regime with devotion. 
Excepting Finland, soon in all the 
East European countries the Ortho- 
dox Church was controlled by men 
similar in outlook to Justinian 
Marina. And this was not all. 

The same thing happened in 
Cyprus, in the Middle East and in 
North Africa. Only the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
autocephalous Metropolitan — of 
Greece and the Patriarch of Yugo- 
slavia neither submit to 
nor serve Soviet interests. 

This, incidentally, explains what 
happened of late in Bulgaria. On 
May 8th last the Bulgarian Ortho- 
dox Synod decided to break away 
forever from the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and to create an auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Church of Bul- 
garia, which would submit to the 
Moscow Patriarch. On May 10th the 
first Bulgarian Patriarch in 600 
vears was elected, in the person of 
Metropolitan Cyril, Bishop of Plov- 
div, at whose enthronement the 


Moscow, 
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Patriarch of Moscow and All the 
Russias, the Patriarchs of Rumania, 
Antioch, Alexandria and 
assisted; the autocephalous Met- 
ropolitans of Albania, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Cyprus and 
the Exarech of Germany were aiso 
present. 


Georgia 


Cyril is as soft as warm 
wax, he will serve Moscow satisfac- 
torily. 


Fins Il. of Metropolitan Nikolai’s 
plan affected the — Protestant 
Churches: their task was to popu- 
larize the Communist regime in the 
satellite countries. He advised 
Stalin to weed out the genuine Prot- 
estant Church leaders, and replace 
them by submissive individuals who 
would, if not further Soviet impe- 
rial interests, at least serve the lo- 
cal regimes, and blow the Commu- 
nist trumpet in the West. 

By 1949 this was realized. Many 
courageous Protestants had suf- 
fered grievously in the process 
suffice it to think of the nine Bulga- 
rian pastors and Bishop Charles 
Ordass of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church. Men like Professor Joseph 
L. Hromadka, Moderator of the Re- 
formed Church of the Czechoslovak 
Brethren, caused consternation in 
the World Council of Churches by 
defending, soon after the 1948 Com- 
munist coup d’état, the new regime; 
while men like Bishops Albert 
Bereezky and Janos Péter (to name 
only two) have been useful propa- 
vandists of Communist 
since 1948. 

But before Part Il. of Nikolai’s 
plan could be realized, the Catholic 
Church had to be cowed into si- 
lence. (He knew that the Catholies 
would not submit.) How this was 
done is too well known to need repe- 
tition. In Hungary the culminating 
point of the struggle was the na- 


Hungary 
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tionalization of the denominational 
schools, the issue over which Car- 
dinal Joseph Mindszenty decided to 
give battle, followed by his arrest, 
trial and sentence to life imprison- 
ment. When his successor as Presi- 
dent of the Bench of Bishops, Arch- 
bishop Joseph Grosz, continued to 
uphold the Cardinal's attitude, he 
too was arrested, tried on similar 
phony charges and sentenced to six- 
teen years imprisonment. 

Without much publicity (at least 
in the West) the most outstanding 
Catholic priests in Hungary were 
removed, deported, arrested, sen- 
tenced to forced labor, and so on. 
In 1951 the monasteries were dis- 
solved, the last of the nuns removed 
from kindergartens and hospitals, 
religious education was driven out 
of the and the Catholic 
Chureh divested of all financial 
means and political influence. Spied 
on and denied any chance to answer 
its detractors, it has been reduced 
to the lowest point it ever held in 
public life. 


schools 


Dcaixe the same period the Cath- 
olic Church of Czechoslovakia suf- 
fered a similar fate. (The Catholic 
Church of Yugoslavia had _ started 
on its calvary first of all.) Arch- 
bishop Joseph Beran of Prague was 
not tried in publice—Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s trial had caused so much un- 
pleasantness to the Communists 
that Metropolitan Nikolai deemed it 
wiser to have him spirited away 
without too much scandal. He was 
banished from Prague and is now 
interned in a monastery. The Czech 
monasteries were also dissolved and 
the bishops placed under State con- 
trol. Priests who refused to take 
the oath of allegiance have van- 
ished. 

The same process was applied in 


Rumania, with the difference that 
there two Bishops Msgr. Joseph 
Durkovici of Jassy and the Hun- 
garian Bishop) of Transylvania, 
Msgr. Aron Marton of Alba-Julia, 
were kidnaped in June, 1949, and 
no one has heard from them since. 

In Bulgaria and in Albania, on 
Nikolai’s instructions, schismatie 
Catholic Action Committees trans- 
formed the Catholic Church into a 
National Church, completely in the 
service of the regime. 


Bs Poland the Catholie Church held 
its own until this year, although the 
hierarchy has had to take the oath 
of allegiance to the State. Early in 
June, the Cardinal Primate of Po- 
land, Wyszinski, preached two his- 
toric sermons, in which he revealed 
the real situation of the Catholic 
Church in Poland. He said that the 
situation of the Church “in the so- 
called progressive countries” was 
much worse than it had been in the 
“Dark Ages.” Not even bishops were 
now allowed to visit Christians in 
hospitals or prisons. Prisoners were 
beaten and tortured; “such violence 
is, by itself, an admission of spir- 
itual defeat.” Cardinal Wyszinski 
then called on the faithful to resist 
the excesses of the temporal power 
“even if this means bloodshed.” He 
called on the Polish people if need 
be, to face martyrdom. 

About 3,300 people heard his two 
sermons. Within hours every in- 
habitant of Poland knew about 
them. The Communist Party Polit- 
buro called a special meeting to con- 
sider the implications of the Car- 
dinal’s two speeches. With this the 
Church-State struggle in Poland has 
entered upon its decisive phase. 


Tran III. of Metropolitan Nikolai’s 
plan was to create instruments for 
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using the Christian Churches in the 
political war with the West. Com- 
mittees of Patriotic Priests were to 
be formed, and their members were 
“to fight for peace” and “to support 
the people’s regime.” 

In Hungary three such organiza- 
lions were founded, in Czechoslo- 
vakia four, in Poland one, and in 
Rumania two. Everywhere efforts 
were made by means of schismatic 
Catholic Action Committees to de- 
tach the Catholic Church from 
Rome, and to transform it into a 
“National Church.” 

One of Metropolitan Nikolai’s 
sreat triumphs was that his predic- 
tion that the World Council of 
Churches would “gladly retain” the 
representatives of the Protestant 
Churches behind the Iron Curtain 
did come true. To this day, 40 of 
the 351 delegates of the World 
Council are either sent by the Com- 
munist regimes, approved by 
them because they can be relied on 
to support them. 

During May, the Hungarian Cal- 
vinist Bishop, Janos Péter, attended 
the Congress of the World Council 
of Presbyterian Churches in Scot- 
land. (Twice before he had been 
refused a British visa when he 
wanted to attend so-called Peace 
Conferences.) He praised “the com- 
plete religious freedom prevailing 
in Hungary,” “the gay, happy, pros- 
perous life of the people” under “the 
wonderful leadership of Matyas 
Rakosi,” and so on. This episode 
showed once more what a shrewd 
judge of the situation Metropolitan 
Nikolai is. 


or 


0. course everything is not lovely 
even in Nikolai’s garden. Last May 
in Geneva Professor Hromadka told 


Protestant journalists that the 
Christian Churches could only give 
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“limited loyalty” to the Communist 
State, that they had “to bear witness 
to Jesus,” to preach the dignity of 
man “which is due to God,” and to 
dispute the assertions of Marxism. 
This was a blow, for this was the 
first time since 1949 that a leading 
Protestant had come out with state- 
ments critical of the Communist re- 
gime, and in so doing “broke the 
united front of Protestant submis- 
sion” behind the Iron Curtain. Still, 
as the Western press has paid 
little attention to Hromadka’s new 
attitude, Metropolitan Nikolai 
hopes that the damage may be re- 
paired. 

After Stalin’s death, people in the 
know in Moscow waited eagerly to 
see What would happen. Nikolai 
Jaruszewicz had been close to 
Stalin, consequently he knew Mal- 
enkov, Beria and Molotov intimate- 
lv. It was generally believed that, 
like Stalin, they respected his judg- 
ment on Church affairs and would 
let him carry on with his plan. But 
who could tell? Malenkov might 
have adopted a different policy, or 
chosen a new instrument to carry 
out the old one. But soon Moscow’s 
“informed circles” knew that Metro- 
politan Nikolai visited the Kremlin 
as often and as freely as during the 
latter part of Stalin’s life. In other 
words, he has retained his influence 
under the new management. 


PF ixatey, for May 25th and 26th 
Patriarch Alexius of All the Rus- 
sias convened an_ International 
Synod in Moscow, which was at- 
tended by numerous foreign Ortho- 
dox dignitaries. The meetings be- 
gan with a Mass, read at the tomb 
of Patriarch Tichon-—whom we 
mentioned above, and who died in 
1925. This was followed by visits to 
famous churches and then by a fes- 
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ve High Mass in the St. Tsaae’s 
Cathedral. 

The pro-Communist Patriarch ot 
Antiochia, Alexander IIL., presided 
over the Synod, assisted by Metro- 
politans Athanasius, Ignatius and 
Alexander. But when the Synod 
settled down to work, Metropolitan 
Nikolai of Krutizy-Moscow stepped 
out of the wings and took over. 

Behind hermetically sealed doors 
he read the first report and then 
vave instructions to the assembled 
Soviet and foreign Orthodox digni- 
taries. In Moscow it is believed that 
the Red Rasputin briefed his men 
for the next move in the Soviet im- 
perial program. It will affect West- 
ern Europe and the Middle East. 
Now that the Korean truce has been 
signed, the Kremlin will concen- 
trate its attention on a “neutralized 
Germany,” in which the Protestant 
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Churches are to become spokesmen 
of Soviet interests, and on Italy and 
France, Where “peace priests” 
to allay the doubts of devout Cath- 
The wives of many leading 
Communists are deeply religious 
and have, more than onee, stopped 


are 


olies. 


the realization of Communist ambi- 
tions. 


M, PROPOLITAN NEKOLAT of Krutizy 


Moscow is playing as important a 
role under the Malenkov team as he 
did under the Stalin regime. He has 
had many suecesses, and he hopes 
for more in the future. But Nikolai 
has not moved one inch 

the Kremlin’s ultimate aim to 
make Moscow instead of Rome the 
spiritual center of the world. The 
Catholic Church blocked his 
way throughout by its martyrs and 
Rome’s uncompromising stand. 


nearer to 


has 


The Cave 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


[HE cool winds wander through the limestone halls 
And wrestle my flare that spills unwelcome light. 
The blackness shreds to shadows in the blight 

That send long shapes of terror toward the walls 

Of flowing stone and double-daqgered stalls. 

The oil smoke stirs high bat wings into flight 
And through this cramped anatomy of night 

The emptiness repeats my craven calls. 

The water gnaws with time’s relentless will 

On bones of mountains, and decp water flows 

In frozen rhythms, while curves of music fill 


The vaults of silence. 


Standing here one knows 


Only that a son of Adam comes and qoes 
{s the water hollows the heart of many a hill. 





A Meditation on Trees 


by ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


é 

Wiis ure an education, and O 
my God, what a picture!” was the 
exclaimed sentiment of an old bal- 
lad singer who first aroused me to 
the fact that I accepted trees as an 
incident in my life and not much 
more. He has insisted that he could 
sing his ballads only when trees 
were around him, but I had merely 
assumed that the fact he had 
learned his ballads as a lumberjack 
was the real reason for his attitude 
toward His vivid sentence 
with its warm feeling for trees had 
somewhat startled me into looking 
at trees with another point of view. 

It was a youngster, however, who 
awakened me to the fact that I and 
possibly thousands of others, al- 
though living with trees or in a 
country of trees, really did not see 
them. He had pointed to some trees 
at which | had been looking in a 
and called them “faraway 
trees.” It was only afler some ques- 
tioning that I solved his little riddle 
of “faraway trees’: he had seen 
them only from the windows of his 
father’s car. 


trees. 


book 


So to the distress of my scientist 
friends, I promptly divided trees 
into two classifications: intimate 
trees and faraway trees; and I be- 
lieve the two classes will hold for 


thousands of us and aid us in find- 
ing a closer companionship with 
trees that can be made a rewarding 
part of our busy and often troubled 
lives in these troubled days. 


ryy 

Taxe, for instance, just two. ot 
my “intimate the elm and 
the maple. Not long ago on a New 
England farm known to me, two 
elms, each 140 years old, came to 
the end of their years. They were 
old enough to suggest that in their 
old age they might endanger the 
farmhouse which was about as old 
as they were; so they were de- 
stroyed. But their story did not die 
vith them. They had been planned 
by a pioneer, and as the generations 
had come and gone, first in the log 
cabin, then in the frame house, and 
finally in the twelve-room = farm- 
they had grown but 


trees,” 


house, too, 





Bending low before the might of a winter 
storm, standing high and motionless in the 
calm of a summer evening. a tree is one of 
the Creator’s most beautiful gifts to man. As 
Arthur Wallace Peach suggests. it would be 
the better part of wisdom for hurrying 
\merica to slow and seek a 
companionship with trees—a companionship 
that ean be made a rewarding part of our 
busy and often troubled lives in these 
troubled days. Mr. Peach is a Director of 
the Vermont Historical Society and makes 
his home in Montpelier, Vt. 


down closer 
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remained while youth came to man- 
hood, old age, and vanished. 

The recorded history of the old 
place tells the story—the clearing 
of the fields, the coming of Indians, 
the coming and going of the early 
wars, peace, then the widening 
fields; and through all the changing 
of the seasons, the first shy hush 
of spring, the golden summer, the 
flaming beauty of autumn, the quiet 
of winter fields. Birth and the chil- 
dren playing, grief and the funeral 
procession—the old mortal story. 
[It had seen them all—and symbol 
of all that lives and loves and toils 
the orioles had built their swinging 
nests far at the end of the long 
vraceful limbs where the cradle 
nests have rocked to sleep their 
generations of the bright-winged 
birds. I should place first among 
the intimate trees, the elms. 

As for the maples, perhaps even 
more than the elms, they have lived 
out long companionships with me 

and in hundreds of instances out- 
lived and outlasted them. In _ the 
section of New England where | 
live, around the farmhouses, in the 
village streets, along the country 
roads the maples keep their ben- 
evolent comradeship with men, 
trees of beauty and kindness in a 
working world often harsh. 

jut, to me, even more appealing 
are the long rows down the old 
roads where abandoned farm- 
houses dream in the summer and 
autumn sunshine. Someone down 
the road planted them with even 
spaces, knowing even as he planted 
them that he would never see them 
in the full beauty and majesty of 
their years. Shade and shelter for 
generations unborn was in_ the 
planter’s mind, as old records re- 
veal, a gift from him to his chil- 
dren and their children. 


WORLD 


Among the “faraway trees” in the 
youngster’s group—and I fear that 
we elders hurrying along American 
highways do not even glance at 
trees—I would place the pine. The 
great pines of the pioneer days, six 
feet through the butt and reaching 
150 feet into the skies, are all gone, 
but memories of them still exist 
among our hills in nearly all 
regions. Any grove of pines is worth 
a visit, many of them. 


——— among any trees does 
one, possibly, sense the inner pres- 
ence of Something that lives in the 
woods and fields as one does in a 
pine grove. It was in such a grove 
that an architect friend of mine, 
looking up through the dusk among 
them to the high arches and watch- 
ing the rays of sunshine glance 
through the dark branches, re- 
marked that it was in such groves 
of the far past that men saw the 
first hint of the great arches of the 
Gothic cathedral. The mood of won- 
der and of worship does descend 
upon the visitor who comes close 
to the inner heart of a pine grove. 
Seldom does one see the glint of 
bird wings among the pine trees, 
and the ground under them, deep- 
carpeted with the many seasons’ 
sowing of needles, is soundless to 
the step. 


M y other faraway tree would be 
the oak. Once, often found near the 
homes of men, now the oaks have 


retreated to more distant homes. 
These sturdy trees, more often than 
the elm or the maple, are suggestive 
of timeless things. Not only majes- 
tic in growth, there is also some- 
thing about them, the sweep of 
limbs, the substantial trunk, that 
suggest things that endure—as they 
do in spite of wind and rain, storm 
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and frost. The reference to some 
leader of men as a man with a 
“heart of oak” is one of man’s old- 
est and best-loved analogies; and 
our literature has sung about it 
more probably than any other tree. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, the long-nosed 
one, poet, musician and writer, has 
referred to two of my “far-away 
trees”: 


“IT am too proud to be a parasite, 

And if my nature wants the germ 
that grows 

Towering to heaven 
mountain pine 


like the 


Or like the 
multitudes— 
I stand, not high it may be, but 


99 


alone! 


oak, sheltering 


I any event, in our hurrying 
America, it is the part of wisdom, 
surely to slow down, no matter 
where we are, and remember that 
the trees were here before us and 
will be here after we are gone, 
and that they have a comradeship 
to offer, rewarding through the 
vears, if we linger long enough to 
see it or pause to accept it. 


A Song for Saint Francis 


by JANE SCHANTZ 


/ WOULD be quiet as hawks are 


Wheeling their wingless spirals under the blue: 
Quiet as countrysides, even, forgotten by wind and wind-weather. 


I would be quiet as clouds are 


Drinking the light of the dawn-dew; 
Quiet as wood-roads, sometime, or the purpling hush of old heather. 


I would be quiet as night, as the stars that possess it; 
Quiet as darkness, quiet as unlit candles; 


Quiet as 


Death, might almost express tt; 


But this is an end, a shadow on soundless sandals. 


I would be quiet as trees, yet keep their awareness; 

Outspread to the sun all my thousand of thin-veined fingers; 
Or bend with the wind and blend with the great storm-bareness; 
Stand tall in the evening skies where the last light lingers. 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


ory 

Tes world needs love more than it needs machines or theories.” John 
b., a militant Christian worker said this with great firmness. He struck 
me as a really balanced person. Beeause of union activities the French 
worker is not as secure in his job as is the American worker. There mili- 
tant trade-unionists risk not only being discharged on the spot, but even 
being put on a blacklist. It takes real courage for a married man with a 
family to give more than silent support to the workers’ movement. 

Yet here was John tirelessly fighting the good fight in his steel mill. 
He had the added psychological handicap of representing the minority 
union, the CFTC (Christian trade-union) on the plant council, which put 
him in the unenviable position of having to share the blame for the failures 
without being able to take credit for the successes of the workers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

Then too the Christians still had to win respect in his plant. As John 
says: “The Christians in the shop have done a lot to reduce the prejudices 
against the Church. The wishy-washy have merited the disrespect they've 
gotten. Now that there are some who try to be loyal to their Faith, there 
is less criticism, less accusation of insincerity, hypocrisy and cowardice 
We've shown them that they could count on us in a fight.” 


We nen I asked him how he managed to stick it out in this minority 
position, he said, “I'd be a zero without my team.” There are a few of 
us who think that the workers shouldn’t be led around like sheep, to 
demonstrate for issues which they don’t know or care about, to go out 
on strike in the winter just because the Party orders it. We try to figure 
out what's going on for ourselves, and not be completely dependent on 
the over-all view of the worker’s situation presented by the Communist 
daily. It’s not easy. They have people who spend all their lime checking 
into local strikes, lockouts; they know about the terms of labor contracts 
all over the region; they know what's going on in the political scene. 
We have to piece together information that we get from our contacts in 
the region; from other workers in the plant; from the local newspapers, 
the big weeklies. It's rough when after a ten-hour day vou have to spend 
most of the night going to meetings or tracking down information. But 
that’s the only way an independent union can be built. And we think 





it’s worth it. Sometimes I don’t 
think I can take it any more, but my 
wife acts as a kind of second con- 
science; she understands what 
we're after and helps me hang on 
when I’m tired and discouraged. 


€é« 

—_ to the YCW (Young 
Christian workers) I learned pretty 
early to think about social prob- 
lems, to look around and see for my- 
self. It did a lot for me. Take one 
thing, I’m not afraid to talk in front 
of a lot of people any more; I used 
to be seared stiff. It was the YCW 
that taught me how to write up a 
report, how to add up facts, how to 
really think about what was going 
on around me, how to act like a free 
man. After my time in the service, 
I knew I wanted to do something in 
the workers’ fight, but I was too old 
for the YCW. I got a job, started 
to look around. I had the real luck 
of working in the same plant as a 
terrific priest-worker who helped 
me a lot. He opened up a whole 
world of responsibility; a_ real 
vision of the Christian’s task in the 
world of work, in the society of 
men. 

“Now we work together even 
though he’s moved on to another 
plant. But we’re both trying to lib- 
erate the workers so that we can 
become real collaborators with God 
in the creation of the world. I know 
that sounds funny, but how free are 
you when all your waking hours 
are spent trying to keep your stom- 
ach filled and your family from 
starving? How free are you when 
you don’t understand what’s going 
on around you? We have to form 
men, free men. This can and must 
be done not only in school, but in 
the home and on the job. It’s pretty 
obvious that most workers’ homes 
are not fit places for free men, that 


the job exhausts you so that you’re 
not freely cc-operating in working 
for others, you just go through the 
motions, hoping that you can stick 
it out until the switch-off bell rings. 
We fight so that the workers can 
take their rightful place in the na- 
tion; take on their responsibilities 
in polities, in economic life, in inter- 
national affairs. 


6é 

On, it’s a terrific job. We're not 
really ready for it. We lack doctri- 
nal formation. I’ve picked up a lot 
thanks to the YCW. The chaplains 
of the adult workers’ movement 
help us keep our eyes focused on 
Christ, on our brothers. There are 
too few of us and that means that 
we exhaust ourselves. We simply 
can’t stand the pace. Too many 
militants are ending up in the TB 
sanatoriums. It’s rough on family 
life too. We have to be out a lot, 
meetings at the plant, in the union 
office; contacting workers; going 
to the ACO (Action Catholique 
Ouvriére). That takes all our spare 
time and more. Then it’s hard to 
stick with it. You get quite a train- 
ing in this way. You get power, 
influence. It’s not simple to stay 
disinterested, to resist becoming 
bourgeois, not to grow fat and lazy 
and let others carry the load and 
you the title. 


«6é 
Liu tell you what has helped me 
more than anything lately, that is 


the ACO. 
week. 


We meet one evening a 
Those of us who are mar- 





Sally Casssidy presents here the views of 
the militant Christian worker in France, who 
loyal to his Faith must combat Communist 
infiltration of his union and at the same time 
take his rightful place in politics, in eco- 
nomic life and international affairs. Miss 
Cassidy now lives in Berkeley. attending the 
University of California. 
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ried find it important that both hus- 
band and wife go to the same meet- 
ing. There are others there besides 
married people, the only admission 
requirement is that you be in some 
serious way involved in the fight for 
the worker. My group includes not 
only trade union people but mill- 
tants who work in housing or co- 
ops, a city councilor, and an econo- 
mist. The neighborhood doctor, 
the elementary school teacher, the 
worker, the journalist, all 
have their role in the fight, they be- 
long with us at our meetings. It’s 
good to get together as Christians. 
“I find this to be particularly true 
in my case because you see not all 
Christians by a long shot belong to 
the Christian trade unions; a lot of 
them are ardent CGT members and 
we often are on opposite sides of the 
fence in our factories. But here we 
are one in Christ. Here we learn to 
listen to each other, to respeet each 
other as Christians and militants. 
We meet together and talk over 
some part of the New Testament, 
we talk about the problems which 
have come up during the week, not 
trying to get answers but just to 
share our difficulties and hopes 
When we end up with Mass you can 
really that Christ 
within each one of us. 


social 


sense is deep 


‘“ 
Q.. course there is always. the 


problem of those who find these 
meetings a substitute for participa- 
tion in the more ordinary life of the 
Church in the neighborhood. — 1 
think should not neglect the 
parish Mass, particularly since this 
is the broadest assembly of all the 
Christians, even those 
care about the workers. I’m against 
cliquishness. I think we must act 
so that the Church is not always be- 
ing ripped apart by dilferent fac 


we 


who don’l 


tions but is knit together by the love 
of the Christians. 

“There are the two big streams 
in the Church; one comes from her 
desire for renewal, young and dy- 
namic, free from the compromises 
of her long history, close to the 
workers; the other comes from her 
own faithfulness to tradition, her 
willing dependence on the structure 
which history has given her, her de- 
sire not to give up important things 
lightly, her understanding that she 
must be built deeply and broadly, 
not shaped according to oppor- 
tunism. Both vital 
part of the Chureh and make her 
capable of really taking her place 
beside the poor and oppressed, to 
defend the human values of liberty 
and justice. It is because of this 
that our bishops speak out for 
peace, defend the North Africans. 
The Chureh is eternally young, but 
she is not frivolous. 


streams are a 


sé 

, ACO helps us put our confi- 
dence in the right things, examples 
not words. We've found out that 
after we've kept our mouths shut 
and just helped others, fought for 
them, then when we do talk we are 
listened to, because our actions have 
viven our words meaning. The ACO 
vives us the chance of realizing that 
we're not alone but that other Chris- 
tians are working with us, counting 
on us, trusting us. You think twice 
then before doing something the 
cheap way. We've found out that 
with us it’s often not a choice of 
action, that is to say not a choice 
of what we will do, that is impor- 
tant, but much more a choice of 
how we will do it. What is the 
Christian way of life, not what is the 
Christian social order; how does the 
Christian really 
workers, not 


fellow 
effective 


his 
What are 


love 





ONLY ASK, 


propaganda techniques. . These 
are the questions we are working on 
together. 
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W E need all the help that we can 
vet, but we have so little time. Our 
priests are generous, they are there 
when we need them. They don’t 
force their opinions on us, but they 
try to show us Christ, His love and 
His compassion. They try to help 
us think clearly, to be really free 
and adult laymen, not their pup- 
pets. But I feel that those 
generation will probably 


in our 
never 


BELOVED 


really get the time to be truly 
formed, we will be pinch-hitters all 
our lives, snatching a little food 
from this day of recollection, trying 
to read a paragraph of the layman’s 
breviary before rolling over and go- 
ing to sleep. Later maybe our chil- 
dren will have a chance to be Chris- 
tian militants in better conditions. 
If we can only keep a minimum of 
balance, if only we can stay faith- 
ful to our job as Christians, then 
they will want to work by our side. 
I hope the world will be a better one 
by the time that day’s sun comes up. 


Only Ask, Beloved 


by FRANCES JOHANNA GULI 


Do I love you? Ask me then as well 
If I believe in the lilac-scented spell 
Of Springtime, in the warmth of sun and balm 


Of summer rain; in the tearless innocence 
That weeps with childhood, the still magnificence 
Of age advancing as the night lets fall 


Her grey encircling wings wrapped close about. 
I love you in all truth and though I cannot 
Chain the night or touch a distant star, 


Nor grasp a ray of sunlight to my breast, 
So also must I learn to hold you fast 
As one in secret might resolve a prayer. 


Do I love you? 


Only ask, belovéd, 


Then as well if I believe in God. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


in these August days when Mossadeghs fall and Malenkovs roar, when 
France courts revolution and Germany becomes the plaything of rival 
Powers, only one thing really interests the average Englishman. It is the 
“Battle for the Ashes,” and the great victory gained in that battle after 
twenty years. 

I seem to remember a film whose story was set in the midst of a world 
crisis, and the astonishment of the foreigner who, landing on English 
soil, saw newspaper posters bearing alarming words such as “England is 
collapsing” and “No hope for England now.” To his amazement and 
anger, he discovered that it was all about a willow-made bat and a little 
hard red leather ball. The hopelessness of the English was an even more 
alarming symptom than the alarming world news which British papers 
had relegated to inside pages. The film hardly exaggerated, for once again 
the headlines vie with each other in triumphant slogans, while Persian 
Ministers hacked to pieces receive obscure mention. But this time it is 
not a question of England collapsing, but of England on top of the world, 


England triumphant, V for Victory, and the Glory of the new Elizabethan 
age. 


Bas writing, I take it, for readers who know little or nothing about 
cricket, and even in a holiday month I would hesitate to fill this space 
with news about an unknown game. But my job is to try to record factors 
and news with a bearing on the course of world events, and I think that 
the cricket myth of England is by no means the least of such factors. 
Anyway, it is a phenomenon which needs to be understood if England is 
to be understood, and as I think it is all to the credit of England, IT am 
all the happier to dwell on it. 

I wrote above about the “cricket myth.” For cricket is a great Eng- 
lish fantasy from which strange sources of national strength and conduct 
are derived. I spoke also of the “Battle for the Ashes,” and that is pure 
myth. More than seventy years ago, the Australians who brought Eng- 
lish cricket with them to the other side of the world had the temerity to 





defeat the mother country in the 
great game. A_ sporting paper 
printed a black-edged card with the 
words: “In affectionate remem- 
brance of English cricket the 
body will be cremated and the ashes 
taken to Australia.” 

Ever since, England and <Aus- 
tralia have fought two yearly battles 
for the retention or regaining of 
those “ashes.” Championships, gold 
and silver cups are for those other 
minor sports which draw millions 
of money. The mythical ashes are 
sood enough for the game which 
relatively few people, even in Eng- 
land, bother actually to see, bul 
which prevents about nine-tenths of 
Englishmen and half its women 
from thinking seriously about any- 
thing else when the great games are 
on. 


 — every Visitor from abroad 
who comes to England and tries to 
watch cricket gives up in despair 
with all his views about the impos- 
sibility of the English sadly con- 
firmed. The game appears to have 
no beginning and no end, which is 
not surprising seeing that the game 
lasts for three to six or more days 
so that very few people can ever 
see a whole game. The spectators, 
not very numerous by comparison 
with football crowds, are usually 
half asleep, though gentle ripples 
of applause may occasionally break 
the silence of the placid summer 
afternoon. 

Men, elegantly clad in white flan- 
nels, carrying an awkwardly shaped 
bat, enter or leave the arena for no 
visible Other men move 
about the great green area in an un- 
hurried tempo also apparently with- 
out reason. 


reason, 


Every so often, players 
and spectators seem to be galva- 
nized into life, and then the quiet, 


sleepy rhythm is resumed. How on 
earth could such a game cause a 
kind of national herd hypnotism for 
which there can be few equals in 
the world? 

Actually, the reason is, I think, 
that by one of those extraordinary 
flukes of social history, the game of 
cricket reflects or focuses some of 
the deepest, and on the whole nicest, 
characteristics of man. Men’s lives 
are mostly placid, vet their fate ever 
seems to turn on a coincidence, a 
piece of luck or ill-fortune. But 
the lucky break must be seized with 
the will if real advantage is to be 
taken of it, while ill-fortune can be 
controlled if courage and resolution 
are shown. Man needs, too, that 
his normally placid course — be 
marked by great events, by sudden 
excitements, by something which 
will take him out of himself and 
make him bid, if not for great things 
for himself, at least for great things 
for the social unit of which he is a 
member, whether it be his family, 
his village or his country. 


N. one could conceivably have in- 
vented a game to correspond to such 
traits, because invented 
purposeful and, within 


games are 
their own 
But a game like 
cricket can grow and develop, as 
though in the very subconscious 
depths of a people. -Cricket, as it 
crew from village green to county 
rivalry and international status, be- 
came slower and slower while al 


order, logical. 





Writing in the holiday month of August. 
when for the first time in twenty years Eng- 
land won the “Battle for the Ashes.” Michael 
de la Bedoyere struggles to explain to us 
across the sea the spirit and uniqueness of 
the very English game of cricket. And he 
has a persuasive pen. But to an American, 
no moment at cricket can equal a 
wrecking homer with the bases filled. 


game- 
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the same time creating moments of 
ever more exciting tension. _ Its 
has made it unique in 
for the effectiveness with 
which its every detail can be fol- 
lowed in written reports by millions 
who never need actually see it. Be- 
cause of this, cricket never dies. It 
shares in the continuity of history 
It is enshrined in the words of poets, 
essayists, historians and reporters, 


slowness 


games 


and matches played years ago ean 
be followed today with an actuality 
scarcely less than the latest epic 


struggle. 


iy fact, cricket today is in danger 
of defeating itself by this facility of 
perpetuation and reproduction, The 
radio, and especially the television 
screen, enables the cricket-lover to 
follow a more detail and 
much intelligently than he 
can possibly hope to follow it in the 
field. 


game in 
more 


The arts of the bowler and 


the skill of the batsman are largely 
a matter of guesswork and airing 
of imaginative expertise with the 


but the television 
inicroscopically shows the ball turn- 
ing and lifting from the turf, whil 
the batsman desperately attempts to 
avoid touching the ball and sending 
a catch to perhaps six crouching 
fielders waiting to snap up the mis- 
hit. 

Within that) slow tempo, 
everything hangs by a thread. The 
batsman has no second chance. 
One moment of failing concentra- 
tion, one mistake, and he is out 
Bradman, Hobbs, Hutton, 
cricketers whose fame is legendary, 
live on the very edge of final disas- 
ter from one moment to the next, 
just like the youngest schoolboy 
tyro. This fact means that in a key 
match there is a perpetual tension 
at the heart of the apparent slow- 


cricket crowd, 


Low, 


Grace, 


WORLD 


ness and drift. And what is truc 
for each player is true for the side 
as a whole. Victory in six days of 
play may in the end be decided by 
the quality of a single flick of the 
wrist of a single player. 


I SPENT a day at Lords, London’s 
great cricket ground, for the second 
of the five matches between Eng- 
land and Australia this summer, in 
company wth one of our most dis- 
tinguished) Jesuit) priests. That 
priest spent the day shutting his 
eyes and saving a silent prayer that 
the English batsman should not 
make a mistake, for he dared not 
look. In that same 
evening with a most distinguished 
and well-known Catholic writer, | 
remarked in passing that it was a 
jolly good thing to take seriously 
things that intrinsically 


conversation 


not 
But cricket is serious,” he 
coldly remarked. Were they both 
mad? Well, Lrepeat that both were 
scholars and men of wide apostolic 
influence, 

Yet so mythical, so fantasy-full, 
is cricket, so much of a kind of syim- 
bol of the Englishman’s herd out- 
look, that the astonishing tension 
and excitement it creates always, o1 
nearly always, remains compatible 
with the highest 
sportsmanship. Just 
so illogical, the tension and rivalry 


were 
serious. 


Standards — of 
because it 1s 


it creates rarely impinge on the real 
world. 

In fairness, it must admit that 
they onee did. Twenty vears ago 
in fact, the last time England re 
the Ashes England re- 
sorted to tactics which nearly brok: 
olf all relations between this coun- 
try and Australia. The English cap 
lain, sensing defeat, worked out a 
plan which left) the Australian 
players to choose between running 


cained 
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a serious risk of personal injury 
from the flying ball aimed at their 
bodies or getting out by sending a 
ceateh. That was the famous “body- 
line’ controversy. It was perfeetly 
legal, but Englishman today prefer 
lo forget about it. 

In this last series, despite the ten- 
sion caused by four drawn matches 
Wilh all depending on the last, and 
half the country with their 
vlued to the television sereen, the 
the opposing 
players were like those of a garden 
party and no single incident marred 
the many days of play. The crowd 
cheered inpartially, even when the 
last ball was bowled to restore the 
Ashes and thirty thousand people 
triumphantly flooded into the arena, 
brushing aside the serried ranks of 
police and nearly mobbing — the 
players. 


eves 


relations between 


' Hope this attempt to convey 
something of the spirit and unique- 


ness of cricket to readers unfamiliar 
with it has not been too unsuccess- 
ful. But itis harder still to try and 
point the moral, not beeause IT am 
in two minds about it, but because 
the moral me to be so 
much to the eredit of the English 
people, al 
ohne hever 


seems. to 


home and overseas, and 


likes blowing national 
trumpets. 
“It isn’t ericket” can 


easily become a joke, conveying as 


The saying 


it often does the stiffness and “play- 
ing the game” attitude of the Eng- 
lishman ruling in foreign parts 
according to rules and conventions 
entirely of his own making. And 
it is true that the Englishman tends 
lo live so much by the rules of the 
he has invented that he is 
singularly unable to sympathize 
with the sense and good intentions 
of those who have been brought up 


same 


to live by other rules, “the lesser 
breeds without the law.” In mod- 
ern times, the fact that the greater 
part of the world has never heard 
of cricket has lost the Englishman 
the best part of an empire, and he 
has never really recovered from his 
pained surprise that others cannot 
appreciate the excellence and fair- 
ness of the game. 

Bult despite the sharp limitations 
of an imagination bounded by the 
artificial code of cricket, the Eng- 
lishman has not been wrong in put- 
ling so much of his faith in a game 
which grew with history and some- 
how symbolized so many of the nat- 
ural virtues of an island race, nur- 
lured for a thousand years in the 
school of Catholic Christianity. 


aI 
Cu KET uniquely combines an in- 
tense individuality, indeed loneli- 
ness, of performance with a com- 
plete dedication to the interests of 
the whole side. Cricket, played for 
many considerable inti- 
macy between the two opposing 
would be intolerable if the 
keen rivalry were not balanced by 
the readiness of the two sides to live 
together in friendly and human re- 
lations. 

But above all, perhaps, the evo- 
lution of the rules of cricket has 
enabled them to combine, as no 
rational plan could have done, ex- 
treme strictness in the letter of the 
law with a latitude for unsporting 
play which, if once allowed to grow, 
would make the game impossible. 
Hence the long insistence of abso- 
lutely keeping to the rules and play- 
ing according to the spirit of the 
game. 

Whether the virtues (and short- 
comings) of the English meade 
cricket, or cricket made them, is 
perhaps a moot point, but there is 


hours in 


sides, 
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no doubt that the characteristics 
necessary for successfully playing 
so strange and unique a game do 
correspond to the English tradition 
at its best. I said that cricket was 
a “myth.” Its appeal to the imagi- 
nation and to all those impondera- 
bles that make a national tradition 
is far more important than the ac- 
tual playing of the game or watch- 
ing it. Hence no one would expect 
that the realities of our national and 
personal lives always live up to this 
ideal incarnated in a game. 
Nevertheless to have such a living 
and persistent ideal is no small 
thing. The phrase “It isn’t cricket,” 
as I said, is not without its comic 
side, but it does correspond with 
something real in the Englishman. 
There are things that an English- 
man doesn’t do, or at least doesn’t 
do with his eyes open, or if he does 
them, he knows that they are not 
worthy things. And in our modern 
world such things are often done. 
Nor rarely, men persuade them- 
selves that there is virtue in doing 
them. Because of this, the death of 
this strange, illogical, slow and 
beautiful game in a world where 
sportsmanship itself is too often 
debased by international rivalries 
and personal ambitions, would be a 
sad thing. Cricket remains alive, if 
not exactly thriving, 


despite its 
critics, and it 


seems to possess 
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something of that virtue of this 
country, namely that it flowers into 
renewed strength just when the 
rational prophets would count it 
down and out. 


‘Tw RE is in some quarters a Catho- 
lic tradition that the natural virtues, 
whether embedded in a national tra- 
dition, a gentlemanly code, or in a 
game, are not worth much. They 
breed hypocrites rather than people 
of any authentic spirituality. It is 
true, of course, that the “good 
pagan” falls immeasurably short of 
the saint. But alas, not all Catho- 
lies are saints, and Catholicism, in- 
adequately lived, can look even 
more like hypocrisy than the nat- 
ural virtues of the “good pagan.” 
Certainly, it can cause greater scan- 
dal. So in these days when the 
“good pagan” grows rarer, and the 
primacy of God counts for less and 
less in public life, let us not be too 
hard on what survives of a natural 
morality, even if it is associated 
with grown-up men chasing a little 
red leather ball. Let us in this 
country praise cricket, and let ob- 
servers from overseas nod _ their 
heads kindly, rather than mock- 
ingly, at the eccentricities of an 
island race whose weather (Cit is the 
last paradox) is totally unsuitable 
for a game which cannot be played 
at all in the rain. 
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BY Robert Kass 


Bixc Crosby seems of late to be 
letting up on the singing and clown- 
ing in favor of more substantial 
dramatic fare and his newest pic- 
ture, Little Boy very 
poignant story of war’s ravages up- 
on children, Crosby is an American 
newseaster who marries a Parisian 
girl during the war, is parted from 
her, and learns that she has been 
shot by the Nazis. A few years 
later he is still searching for their 
young son. His inquiries take him 
to an orphanage presided over by a 
wise but crusty Mother Superior 
who sees through his desire to find 
his son as a means of perpetuating 
the memory of his dead wife. When, 
disillusioned at the revelation that 
a youngster he thought was his son 
has been coached in his story by a 
well-meaning washerwoman who 
smuggled him away from the Ger- 
mans, the American lamely offers to 
find a family to adopt the boy, the 
nun answers crisply, “Our children 
are not for export. When you feel 
you need the boy as much as he 
needs you, only then will I give him 
to you.” 

Little Boy Lost is an exception- 
ally well-written picture whose psy- 
chology is as sound as its theme. 
It has a cynical comment or two to 


Lost, is a 


make on the average American’s 
ability to detach himself from the 
actual misery of European young- 
sters. More than many a- noisy 
propaganda film, bulging with rah- 
rah militarism, Lillle Boy Lost 
makes its point of questioning the 
value of any war which wreaks such 
havoe on young lives. 

Crosby fils neatly into an unde- 
manding role which he carries off 
with authority and sincerity. The 
major acting bits, however, come 
from the French supporting cast 
Gabrielle Dorziat who is_ really 
superb as the nun, Georgette Anys 
as the washerwoman, Claude Dau- 
phin as Crosby's 
and Christian 


novelist-friend, 
Fourcade, whose 
wide, luminous eyes and pinched 
little face will have you fumbling 
for your handkerchief. 
mount, 


Para- 


Stupbtos, the British con- 


cern which has been showing 
Americans how truly funny movies 
can be when you know how to make 
them (The Lavender Hill Mob, The 
Man in the White Suit) has a new 
one called The Titfield Thunderbolt. 
This sunny comedy has to do with 
the residents of a small English 


village who protest’ the closing 
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down of their local railroad to make 
way for a bus service. With the 
aid of the town clerk, they discover 
that they can purchase the defunct 
line and run it themselves provided 
that they pass all the requirements 
after one month’s trial operation. 
With the minister at the 
controls, the antique railroad man- 
ages to survive over the test period 
made even more hazardous because 
of the evil doings of the bus com- 
pany franchise holders who are 
quite active when it comes to sabo- 
taging their rival. 


local 


The villagers, 
all of that rare species which dwells 
only in British 
eccentric but engaging crew and 
their frantie efforts to master their 
unfamiliar 
ployees 


comedies, are an 


jobs as 
make for 
diverting import. 
The British approach to the 
ancient art of rib-tickling is’ so 
elYortless that I suggest Hollywood 
send over a contingent of our top 
comics, notably Martin and Lewis, 
to study the techniques of subtle 
humor. George Relph, Stanley Hol- 
loway, Naunton Wayne, and the 
late Godfrey Tearle have yet to re- 
sort to infantilism or ear-splitting 
howls to get a laugh. 
International. 


railway 
still 


eCli- 
another 


Universal- 


= of another sort is abun- 
dant in The Golden Blade, one more 
of those endless Hollywood vari- 


ations on the Ali Baba-Arabian 
Nights school of the cinema. In 
this one, Rock Hudson is the sun- 
burned young hero in balloon 
pantaloons who vows to find the 
slayer of his noble father. Rock (or 
Harun, as he is called in this opus) 
no more than sets foot in magical 
Bagdad when he attracts the notice 
of the Princess (Piper Laurie ) 
whose father, the Caliph, has prom- 


WORLD 


ised her to the conniving son of the 
scheming Chief Minister. The Prin- 
cess and her Harun are not so easily 
parted, however, and with the aid 
of a magie sword which he picks up 
in a second-hand clothing bazaar, 
Harun down his father’s 
slayer, who in the meantime has 
also killed the Caliph. After depos- 
ing the wicked Chief Minister, 
Harun is proclaimed royal consort 
to live and reign in fruitful content- 
ment as long as Allah and Univer- 
sal-International may permit. 

As | said before, The Golden 
Blade is lively fun especially be- 
cause Mr. Hudson and Miss Laurie 
seem to realize how foolish they 
look amid yards of gold cloth and 
diaphanous veils. Played straight, 
this would probably be quite un- 
bearable but as an unintentional 
the breed, The Golden 
Blade is among the happier techni- 
color costume pieces of the season, 

Universal-International. 


tracks 


satire of 


N 
I AMILIAR terrain is covered in thor- 
oughly competent fashion in Take 
the High Ground, a very detailed 
service picture about a tough drill 
sergeant and the band of callow 
young recruits whom he is to turn 
into polished infantrymen within 
sixteen weeks. The sergeant (in his 
own much a cliché as 
Harun) is almost a psycho himself 
because, years ago, his father de- 
serted from the army, which ac- 
counts for that enormous chip on 
his son’s shoulder. This erazy, 
mixed-up sergeant gets entangled 
with a junior dipsomaniac, a lan- 
guid lady with a guilt complex as 
long as her curly eyelashes. 

Take the High Ground shuttles 
back and forth between the ser- 
geant’s rehabilitation work on this 
neurotic young woman and his un- 


way as 
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reasonable demands upon his men 
who don’t really hate him but cer- 
tainly think they do until the last 
reel. The ordeal through which 
these inexperienced civilians go is 
so prolonged that this movie film 
could pass for a genuine U.S. Army 
training film, provided you tossed 
out that wretched young woman. 
Your reaction to Take the High 
Ground will be strictly personal. 
As for me, ’m waiting for that serv- 
ice picture which has a lovable ole 
sergeant, the aw-gee-fellers kind 
Wally Beery used to play in those 
distant days when we weren't 
sweating it out between wars. 
Richard Widmark, who has accu- 
mulated more service stripes than 
any other civilian on the West 
Coast, is back in harness spitting 
out orders and glaring at his gulp- 
ing recruits. Karl Malden, Russ 
Tamblyn, and Elaine Stewart, a 
starlet with a lot of hair, are his 
playmates.— Vetro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


io present vogue for sadism and 
violence reaches some kind of apex 
in The Big Heat, a truly gruesome 
crime thriller in which a detective- 
sergeant singlehandedly battles cor- 


ruption in city government con- 
trolled by a ruthless racketeer. Of 
the four females in the film, three 
are shot dead, while the other is 
killed in an explosion in her car; 
two characters are horribly burned 
by having sealding coffee thrown in 
their faces; there is one suicide, in- 
numerable beatings and some har- 
rowing tortures inflicted with the 
glowing tip of a cigarette. Shall I 
go on? 

While we're being 
the issues involved in The Moon Is 
Blue controversy, I wonder that 
someone hasn’t protested about the 
frightening display of viciousness 


occupied by 


which must have an even greater 
impact on young minds. Apparent- 
ly, though, sadism is not considered 
on a par with sex. There is, of 
course, no excuse at all for a film 
like The Big Heat but, in case you 
care, it is extremely well-performed 
by Glenn Ford, Gloria Grahame, Lee 
Marvin and Alexander Scourby. 
Fritz Lang directed.—Columbia. 


Vix pitfalls which beset a would- 
be political demagogue are ex- 
plored a few inches below the sur- 
face in A Lion Is in the Streets, 
which is derived from a best-seller 
of a few years ago. The lion of the 
title is James Cagney who portrays 
a Southern (state unnamed) junk 
peddler with ambitions. He mar- 
ries a schoolteacher from back East 
and then proceeds to win his fol- 
lowing among the miserable share- 
croppers who are being cheated out 
of their just profits from their cot- 
ton. “You gotta know what place 
to push what note,” Hank Martin 
(Cagney) tells his wife in explana- 
tion of how to get people to do what 
he wants. Up, up, up he goes until 
he falls into an embarrassing alli- 
ance with an influential but unscru- 
pulous gambler. Hank’s’ bubble 
bursts on the eve of his election to 
the governorship when an ironic 
twist of fate opens the eyes of his 
followers to the truth about their 
self-seeking idol. 

There is material here for a supe- 
rior motion picture about rabble- 
rousing, hymn-singing politicians, 
but Luther Davis’s script hasn’t re- 
alized its possibilities. Sub-plots, 
notably the one involving Hank and 
his mistress, are allowed to dribble 
off and they prove merely distrac- 
lions leading away from the central 
theme of the picture. Cagney struts 
and rants in his customary fashion, 
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adding a you-all aceent and lending 
to his sort of musical 
comedy aroma which, perhaps, isn’t 


character a 


is far wrong as it sounds. Jeanne 
Cagney, Barbara Hale, Warner An- 
derson and Larry Keating are com- 
public, dazzled, 
otherwise. Warner 


mendable as his 
duped and 


Brothe rs. 


A, rer a film like this one, it is 
something of a relief to turn to as 
bright and decorative a dish as Give 
aGirla Break, a technicolor musical 
in Which three aspirants for the star 
role ina stage show try to persuade 
the powers that be to seleet them 
One of the girls (Marge Champion 
is a former musical comedy queen 
retirement for a 
the second Debbie 
has unbounded enthusi- 
ism but no Broadway experience; 
ind the (Helen 
Wood) to whom a glittering career 
seems Slightly more glamorous than 
continuing as the wife of a 


been in 
couple of years; 


who has 


Reynolds 


last is a ballerina 


school 
teacher. 
their vote for one of them are 
Gower Champion, Bob Fosse, and 


The gentlemen who must 


cast 


Kurt Kasznar. 
the 


SCOre 


Lacking comedy and solid 


musical 
this ought to 


Which a picture like 
Give a Girl a 
Break is, nevertheless, one more op- 
portunity to 


have, 


film 
dom’s most refreshing youngsters, 
the Champions, glide effortlessly 
through their roles. Why, oh why, 
doesn’t someone in Hollywood real 


observe two of 


ize that the Champions are the top 
song-and-dance team in 
and the rights to 
those Astaire-Rogers 
In these when 
Hollywood is looking around to find 
i stray buck, no studio is going to 


pictures 
snare 
old 


them’ 


Sone of 
nusicals 


) 


for days 


hold on to seripts it isn’t using 
Vetro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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eo best thing about Desperate 
Voment is the photography on loca- 
tion in Holland and the Allied see- 
tor of Berlin much of the 
action of the story takes place. The 
hero (Dirk Bogarde) is an ex-sol- 
dier who was tricked into confess- 
ing that he killed a British sentry 
who was guarding a medical depot 
during the war. Later on, when it 
becomes imperative for Bogarde to 


where 


prove his innocence, the only way 
he can is to break out of prison and 
try to hunt down the three men who 
were in hiding with him at the time 
of the murder. One of them, how- 
ever, is the actual killer, now a sue- 
cessful black-marketeer who is not 
at all inclined to give himself up for 
an old murder, As movie plots ar- 
range it, though, it is only a matter 
of a few reels before Bogarde comes 
with him for the in 
evitable showdown, with the police 
of several 


face to face 
Allied governments close 
behind him. 

Desperate Moment leaves a num- 
ber of loose ends untied at the end 
and you may have something of a 
problem getting the situation clear 
in your head until about midway in 
the story. By then it is almost too 
late. Compton Bennett is most for- 
tunate in directing a cast of 
tremely capable players, notably 
young Mr. Bogarde who is one of 


eCX- 


England’s top dramatic stars, and 
Mai Zetterling, Philip Friend, and 
Albert Lieven. There is enough ten 
sion in this film, I admit, to make il 
worth a look. Universal - Inter- 
national. 


caries around just now ts a pair 
of Italian pietures which the Ameri 
ean releasing organization has seen 


fit to embellish with 
can-linguage dialogue. 


some Ameri- 
In the case 


of one of them, Three Girls from 
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Rome, | fear that a major disservice 
has been done to what was, in the 
original Italian, a most enchanting 
story of a trio of pretty girls, em- 
ployees of a dress salon, and their 
romantic troubles with 
Roman Romeos. However, while 
the settings and the actors pro- 
claim their Italian origins, it is ex- 
tremely disconcerting to hear them 
chattering on in the American 
idiom.—-I.F.E. Releasing Corp. 


assorted 


r 

Tove second film, The Young 
Caruso, while it may not have bene- 
fitted from being dubbed into 
American, nevertheless doesn’t suf- 
fer too much since it was probably 
not a very good picture in Italian 
either. Purporting to tell the story 
of Enrico, whose “life” has already 
been immortalized by Mario Lanza, 
The Young Caruso traces a some- 
What similar course showing the 
boy’s devotion to his ailing mother 
who encouraged his singing. The 
script short) of watching 
Caruso take America by storm but 


stops 


it does manage to squeeze in a ro- 
mance with an Italian girl who is 
persuaded to give him up lest she 
stand in the way of a brilliant 
career. Just why she could not rise 
to the heights along with her lover 
was never satisfactorily explained. 

The singing voice of Mario del 
Monaco is used for the late Er- 
manno Randi who acts out the dra- 
matic portions of the story. Oppo- 
site Signor Randi is Gina Lollobri- 
vida, the very beauteous Italian 
starlet who has decorated many a 
recent import from Europe——-I.F.E. 
Releasing Corp. 


+ * 


Te time has come when vacation- 
ing TV stars are getting back to 
their dressing rooms and the estab- 


lished shows are returning for the 
fall-winter season. Among the first 
to come home was Perry Como and 
the opening of his fourth season as 
a TV star showed no thin spots and 
no room for improvement. Como 
never has to look for new gimmicks 
or a change in format and yet The 
Perry Como Show is hard to beat. 
He isn’t interested in stunning you 
with an overwhelming personality 
or a powerful set of vocal chords. 
And yet where can you find a show 
as agreeable as his? Along with the 
Fontane Sisters who help out in a 
number or two, Como and the boys 
in the band continue to turn out 
TV’s top 15-minute musical show 
three nights a week. 


that mercurial show 
which comes through for an hour- 
and-a-half on Sunday afternoons, 
has lined up a new format for the 
fall season. Americana will be the 
overall theme of Omnibus in the 
months to come, programs setting 
forth the American way of life as 
exemplified by its outstanding en- 
tertainers through the years. Movie 
clips along with live talent will be 
combined to furnish Omnibus with 
material to press forward with this 
promising idea. 

As for the midget edition of 
Omnibus which is to be called 
Excursion, the show—designed ex- 
pressly for youngsters — will con- 
centrate its energies and talents on 
dramatizing the best-known chil- 
dren’s among them the 
works of Mark Twain. With Bur- 
gess Meredith running things, E.v- 
cursion is also worth watching for, 
if only to see whether anyone in TV, 
besides Miss Frances, has been able 
to feel the pulse of young Ameriea 
and come up with the right 
swer. 


classics, 


an- 








BY Euphemia Van 


DAY 
W hile 
ask “What 
Certainly 


OF GRACE.—Every 


Somme 


once moa 
aside to 
married?’ 


girl draws 
must | 


nie 
do to gel 
matrimony is a decorous 
feminine but I notion 
that the predatory fixation of 
the modern yvoung woman about a hus- 
band 1s much animated by ro 
Securily. The sudden craze 

for this security the 
generation in a 


modicum of 
destruction. 


dream have a 


almost 


not so 
manee as 
seems to be gen- 
eral reaction of a cen 
turs the protection 
against a total Security 
only a common goal for women 
but for men. It is held out as the car- 
rot every Bank and In- 
surance Company whose pictures ol 
radiant middle-aged people 
blue skies are featured advertisements 
In most Magazines. 

“Security” 
of hard pressed 
riding adventure, 


with 
is not 
for saving by 


against 


seems the ultimate refuge 
materialism, 
minimizing faith. 
There is no place for it among the 
their followers. It is not 
found in the Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
It is because the psychology of 
rity not often been explored on 
the that I took a train to West- 
port, Connecticut, to see a play T had 
once read in MS, Day of Grace, by 
Alexander Federoff. 

Settling myself in the suave blue and 
silver air conditioned coach of the 
5:00 P.M. express T lazily glanced at a 
timetable —something was wrong. The 
5:05 arrived twenty minutes earlier! I 
remembered that my friends had said 
5:05 but | have never been a stickler 
for minutes. Fortunately there was 
still time to rush back to Information 
and board the real express hidden 


over- 


saints or 


secu- 
has 


stage 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


carefully 


Was a 


away in 
voung 


a corner. On board 
man who should have 
been on the 5:00 and who was forced 
to retrace his journey to 
Darien our 
close to an 


Greenwich 
first stop. In 
hour ~o owas 
ereeted by Madge in the green coolness 
of a Connecticut afternoon 
drinks on a terrace, and a 
dinner, a moonlit drive 
to the Westport Country 
which IT hadn’t) visited for twenty 
vears. In the interval it has evolved 
from a barn to a full-sized theater with 
an impressive parking area, 
ditioning and an eager 
ence. 


from 
pleasantly 


back 


and after 
leisurely 
brought us 
Plavhouse 


air 
capacity 


con 


audi 


Day of Grace is contained in one day 
in a Jesuit novitiate. The characters 
are the novices, the Novice Master and 
the family of Bradley 
“Carissimus” being the affectionate 
title by which Novices 
other. John Bradley has won 
miration of his class by his devotion 
and his ability, an admiration which 
comes near to hero worship in Caris- 
simus Freeman, an old schoolmate. It 
seems that Jesuit novices are intro 
duced to various forms of physical 
discipline but under very rigid super- 
vision and when Bradley 

around his leg against orders 
collapses during recreation, he 
wins the awestruck wonder of the nov 
ices and the disapproval of the Novice 
Master. Freeman feels that it is a 
proof of heroic saintliness he can 
never hope to emulate but the others 
question the lack of obedience. 

The entrance of Bradley’s family on 
their first visit provides an interim of 


Carissimus 
address each 
the ad 


fastens a 
chain 


and 
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comedy. Mr. Bradley, a non-Catholic, 
declares himself to be a man of very 
average intelligence but he has enough 
paternal perspicacity to feel something 
is wrong when he discovers that his 
son has insisted that he had always 
wanted to be a Jesuit and that he has 
never admitted that he jilted his girl 
and disappointed the employer who 
was giving him a technical training 
when he applied for permission to en- 
ter the novitiate. The Novice Master 
has to face the problem of determin- 
ing which of the two boys is the right 
man for the Society: Freeman, who 
feels himself unworthy, or Bradley, 
who leads his class? 

That the play is alien in background 
to the majority of theater-goers makes 
very little difference for the charac- 
ters are very real and the theme is a 
broad one—a man’s attitude toward 
life and its responsibilities. There is 
John Bradley who wants security so 
desperately—security against all deci- 
sions that he has run away from life 
and even resents the intrusion of his 
family. 

John Alexander is excellent as Mr. 
Bradley and Lorraine Grover as the 
teen-age sister. Ben Gazzara is Brad- 
ley. MacDonald Carey gives a very fine 
and understanding performance as the 
Novice Master who feels weighed 
down by the responsibilities toward 
his charges. He is at his very best 
in the well written part. 

It is to be hoped that Day of Grace 
will be brought to New York this sea- 
son, and next summer I also hope to 
be another eager visitor to Westport. 
There is an express returning to New 
York after the play which make it a 
very enjoyable excursion. 


OKLAHOMA (at popular prices). — It 
was ten years ago in the middle of a 
war that New Yorkers opened their 
eyes on “What a Beautiful Morning” 
and blinked as Oklahoma’s yellow corn 
fields challenged the fogs of the “‘sub’’- 


ridden Atlantic. Countless thousands 
have listened to those caroling lyrics 
on both sides of the ocean during the 
decade and the young singers who cre- 
ated the songs are now well burnished 
stars — Alfred Drake, Celeste Holm, 
Joseph Buloff, Joan McCracken and 
Joan Roberts. 


TER 07 


The current cast look barely out of 
high school although Ridge Bond 
(Curly) served three years on a tor- 
pedo boat and Florence Henderson 
(Laurey) is listed as having appeared 
in two other shows. Barbara Cook’s 
Ado Annie is very pink and white and 
slim but Cibelli’s Jud Fry dates from 
the original cast. Aunt Eller is a vet- 
eran of the National Company and 
Will Parker first danced in Oklahoma 
in Africa. It’s with the ballad of 
“Pore Jud” that this Curly earns his 
warmest applause. 

Jud Fry and the Ballet are the dra- 
matic backbone of the show. This is the 
primeval ballet of show business, the 
ancestor of all the other narrative bal- 
lets in all the musicals which followed 
Oklahoma. With it Agnes de Mille 
opened a gateway for the dance world 
into the theater that was paved with 
engagements; she should be honored 
as their patroness. She also contrib- 
uted richly to the success of Okla- 
homa. Her dancers have given a rich 
freshness to its scenes and the chore- 
ography is full of her humor and 
imagination. In the ballet for Okla- 
homa, Miss de Mille added to the lively 
cowboy background of her own Rodeo, 
the dramatic tension of Loring’s Billy 
the Kid. Wer rollicking square dance 
in the grove is only topped by Rodgers’ 
chorus of Oklahoma in the next act. 

One has for Oklahoma the institu- 
tional affection one bears toward the 
Statue of Liberty—far removed as she 
is from the folksy strain of ribaldry in 
the musical! I hope to continue to 
enjoy it every four or five years but I 
wasn’t ready to go again the next night 
as I was after revisiting South Pacific 
which is full of the authentic human- 
ity Rodgers and Hammerstein also cap- 
tured in Carousel. But if there is still 
someone left who hasn’t heard Okla- 
homa, hurry to City Center. 


CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE,.— 
Last Spring in Denver, reigned over by 
the Rockies, the Catholic Theater Con- 
ference held its Ninth Biennial Con- 
vention. Jt had passed through two 
very lean years caused by a secreta- 
rial crisis and a deficit bequeathed by 
former administrations but it rallied 
itself like a lion at bay and roared 
forth a hearty welcome to members 
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and friends who assembled on_ the 
afternoon of Tuesday, June th, at 
Loretto Heights College. The generous 
program continued for the remainder 
of the week, opening with a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass, celebrated by His Ex- 
cellency Urban J. Vehr, Archbishop ot 
Denver, at which Rev. Charles Herbst, 
C.M., of St. Thomas Seminary, was the 
Welcomed at lunch by Mr. 
Walter L. Bamberger, the President ot 
the Catholic Theater Conference; by 
the Mayor of Denver, by the President 
of Regis College and Sister Francis 
Marie, S.L., President of Loretto 
Heights College, gracious host to the 
Convention. Thursday and Friday 
were given over to Workshops on Uni- 
versily and College Theaters; Commu- 
nity Theaters; High School and Chil- 
dren’s Theaters and on Playwriting, 
Direction and Production, all led by 
experts. intimate 
have proved far more practical and 
helpful than formal lectures. 

Nor was television ignored. Angels 
Come to Centerville, directed by Mrs. 
Matthew Fitzgerald, was presented by 
the Denver Catholic Television Play- 


speaker. 


‘These discussions 


ers; Idiots of Clay, by Charles B. Gil- 


ford (Normandy Productions), and 
Mary in Melodyland, a radio and tele- 
vision story with a narrator and music 
by Max Dijulio. High 
were represented by three 
one-act plays: Academy of the Holy 
Angels, Minneapolis, presented The 
Chimney Corner, a war play laid in 
Belgium, 1916, directed by Sister M. 
Charitas, C.S.J.; St. Louis University 
High School Institute offered No Way 
Home, a tragedy of the time of Robert 
Bruce written and directed by Miss 
Joan Hoogstraet; and Loyola Academy, 
Chicago, also spurned frivolity with 
Afraid of the Dark, set in the death 
row of a penitentiary, directed by Mr. 
Walter L. Bamberger. 

In a lighter vein was Prom Time, 
with music by Rev. Donald McMahon, 
presented by Loretto Heights College, 
and Lily of the Mohawks by Denver’s 
St. John’s Seventh Graders, directed 
by Sister M. Colombiere, S.L. 

The major productions were an in- 
teresting contrast; Sidney Kingsley’s 
Darkness at Noon, directed by Charles 
B. Gilford of St. Louis University, and 


composed 
schools 
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Christopher Fry’s A Boy with a Cart, 
directed by Joseph F. Rice of Les 
Jongleurs de Notre Dame, Immaculate 
Heart College, Angeles. Both 
offer interesting opportunities for 
imagination in direction. 

These programs indicate the calibet 
of the dramatic projects fostered by 
the Catholic Theater Conference and 
how far the theater has developed in 
our schools and colleges since 1937. 
The age of the parish minstrel show 
What is needed now for 
Theater Conference is a 
really national membership, not only 
among and universities but 
with the high schools, on whom a very 
special emphasis is now to be placed 
with a featured page in the monthly 
Calendar. 

With a membership commensurate 
with our schools and colleges and com- 
munity theaters, every member would 
be able to enjoy wider benefits of re- 
ductions in royalties, play lists, work 
sheets for directors, a larger lending 
library and the stimulus of frequent 
play testivals. The eastern seaboard 
has been far behind the middle west 
and the Pacific coast but with Dr. Joan 
M. Thellusson as the Regional Director 
of the Atlantic Region a new effort 
will be made and a Spring Festival 
planned. 

The newly elected president of the 
Catholic Theater Conference is Miss 
Therese Marie Cuny, whose produc- 
tions at the Academy of Our Lady, 
Chicago, are celebrated, as is’ her 
leadership in festivals. Sister Mary 
Angelita, B.V.M., of the Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Davenport, 
lowa, is Vice-President. Sister Ange- 
lita’s enthusiasm rivals her popularity. 
Sister Mary Olive, of Saint-Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Indiana, is Kegional 
Director, and these three dynamic 
women will certainly not let anything 
stand still. The generously eflicient 
Miss Cuny is now supervising the sec 
retarial work herself and may 
dressed at 2644 Lawndale 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Arise, ye theater-minded Catholics 
in high schools, colleges and commu- 
nity theaters and make the Catholic 
Theater Conference a_ nation - wide 
organization here and in Canada! 


Los 


has passed. 
the Catholic 


colleges 


be ad- 
Avenue, 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


May, 1949 


SoutH Paciric.—Just as rewarding 
as ever and at popular prices.—At the 
Broadway. 

January, 1951 


Guys AND DOLLs. Has returned 
after a visit to Boston. Delightful pro- 
duction but with more material needed 
for the costumes in the cabaret.—Al 
the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


THE KING 
audiences. 


and [.-—Still delights its 
Al the St. James. 


July, 1952 


Wisi You Were Here.—Boisterous 
and rather rowdy musical about a sum- 
mer camp in the Catskills with more 
of the cast falling into the swimming 
pool as the temperature rises.—Al the 
Imperial. 

December 


DiaL M ror Murpver.—Maurice Evans 
and an excellent cast in a very polite 
but very exciling drama. At the 
Plymouth. 

January, 19538 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH. Comedy 
concentrated on adultery which would 
lack all variety without Tom Ewell. 
{ft the Fulton. 

March 
dis- 


and 
models 


THe Firra Season.— Garment 
trict farce with Richard Whorf 
Menasha Skulnik. Plenty of 
and some sex.—Alt the Corl. 


April 


WONDERFUL TowNn.—The best musi- 
cal of the season with Rosalind Russell, 
based on My Sister Eileen.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


REVIEWED 


Picnic.—Pulitzer Prize play by Wil- 
liam Inge which shows the havoc one 
young man can cause in two families 
in twenty-four hours. At the Music 
Box. 


HAZEL FLAGG.---Reopens after a sum- 
mer vacation. Lively musical with 
Helen Gallagher, Tom Mitchell, Jack 
Whiting and, as a new member of cast, 
Tony Bavaar. Plenty of dancing and 
also a strip tease—modified. Has more 
speed than charm.—-Aft the Mark Hel- 
linger. 

May 


My THREE ANGELS.—Extremely 
funny French farce about three amia- 
ble convicts in French Guiana in 
which Walter Slezak is a delight.—At 
the Morosco. 
PorGy AND Bess.—Splendid revival 
of the Gershwin classic, conducted by 
Smallens. Not to be missed.——.\t the 
Ziegfeld. 

June 


THE Grass Harp. 
surprising play come to life on an 
arena stage as it never did on Broad- 
way. At the Circle in the Square 
(Sheridan Square). 


Truman Capote’s 


July 


ME AND JULIET. A comprehensive 
tour of the theater backstage with not 
much of a plot and a dull ballet but of 
course graced with Rodgers’ songs. 
Hammerstein’s contribution negligible 
this time.— At the Majestic. 


Can-CAN. Labored musical about 
the Paris of Toulouse - Lautree with 
plenty of art students and their balls. 
Music by Cole Porter. sets by Jo Miel- 
ziner, best dancing by Gwen Verdon. 
Whole thing about the same level as 
the dance of the title.—At the Shubert. 






































NOVELS REVIEWED 


A MULTITUDE O| 
by Robert Molloy 
Doubleday. S3.50 

“Every Charlestonian 

ing that there 

behind every 


siNS 


the feel 
a keen pair of eyes 
Mr. Molloy ob 
cessarily. Unneces- 
the whole furore in this 
occasioned bv Charlestonian 

Miss Julie Gerard, a 
five, certainly knows the 
about the 


backsliding SOSSIP 


knows 
are 
shutter,” 
serves, rather unne 
sarily, bec 1uIS¢ 
novel is 
shutters. 
seventy 
ing as she 
of that 
trouble - 
Kelvie. 

Just 


ner 


Spry 
feel- 
soul 

and 


Me 


OCS saving 
old 
maker Aurore Gerard 
Miss 
hands and no 
perform and 

pointingly, not 
earthquake, 
that 


ino she 


when had time 
exciting mission to 
Charleston was, disap 
scheduled for another 
came to Miss Julie 
(typically, vears 
a carpetbagger) 
hadn't 
vears. 


Julie on 


news 
\urore 

married 
Aurore 

priest or Chureh in The scan- 
dal to the Gerards would be great if 
Aurore should not come to rest in con- 
secrated ground. So Miss Julie girded 
herself to visit Aurore, with her bony 
hard face and glass eve “which could 
be told from the real one by 
softness.” 

Miss Julie does het 
even to pricing gravestones, 
Aurore proves as formidable 
reputation. How Miss Julie prospers 
and how innocently causes more 
gossip and crises make for some de- 
lightfully amusing pages. When her 
Miss Josephine comes on the 
scene things are even better, for it is 
she who knows when to evoke St. Ger- 
vase and St. and when St. 
Erasmus and Nicholas should be 


Cousin 
had 


was dving. 


been neal 


its greater 


Christian duty, 
but 
as. her 


she 


sister 


Protase, 


St. 
































BY Riley Hughes 


called upon. 


\ Multilude of Sins pro 
vides 


a myriad of chuckles. 


THE CANDLE’s GLORY 
by Sylvia Thompson 
Allantic-Little, Brown. 

This is 


$3.50 
a very subile study of human 
relationships in general as well as of 
relationships between members of the 
upper middle class: English, French, 
and expatriate American. In only two 
hundred pages it telescopes time and 
the lives of two generations. Time, in 
fact, is thematic in The Candle’s Glory. 
Of Camilla. a principal character, the 
author writes: “She would on, as 
she supposed, using time until she be- 
gan to see that it was she who was be- 
ing used, with unremitting 
exquisite precision, by 

Camilla first thinks 
time to become a nun. But she mar 
ries, and only after her daughter is 
grown and Camilla is herself a grand- 
mother she enter the convent. 
Her daughter Mary, who provides the 
book’s center, has been married, 
divorced, and has taken lovers. When 
she dies in a plane crash, one lover is 
waiting for her in London, 
believed that she had just 
other in Paris. 

Later it becomes known, through a 
letter she wrote before taking the 
plane, that she, sick of the life she had 
been leading, had visited the Abbé 
Meudon, had confessed and received 
Communion, and had begun a new life. 
What the Abbé, when asked for ad- 
vice, said to Mary’s former lover is by 
implication applied to the other char- 
acters: “To you I suggest merely that 
one’s own life is advice.  Ifs 


LO 


force and 


Time.” 
she will use 


does 


and it is 
seen an- 


events 
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have their own eloquence. Like all 
eloquence it is intended to disturb the 
soul.” This rare book has the “inde- 
scribably civilized simplicity” the au- 
thor attributes to the Abbe. 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI 

by James A. Michener 

Random House. $2.50 
“Somewhere in the story of Larcom,” 
Mr. Michener wrote in one of the sto- 
ries that make up his book Return to 
Paradise, “there was a core of mean- 
ing, that terribly precious jewel that 
all writers seek.” In The Bridges at 
Toko-Ri, which is offered the reader 
as a novel, the author not only fails to 
find the core; he does not, in terms of 
the novel, even seek it. One can un- 
derstand, of course, for the Korean 
war as vet eludes meaning, scarcely 
presents a definable pattern. Still, if 
a novel is not experience reflected in 
the sensibilities of believable charac- 
ters it is nothing. 

We do not have a novel here; what 
we have instead is reportage, bril- 


liantly accurate and feeling reportage. 
The launching of planes from a e¢ar- 


rier, their return as thev are “waved” 
back onto a pitching flight deck, the 
tensions of jet flying—these are the 
agonizingly real and believable things 
in The Bridges at Toko-Ri. Mr. 
Michener’s book deserves to be read 
as a splendid tribute to what he calls 
“the voluntary men,” the men “on 
whom the world has always 
pended.” 


de- 


REPUTATION OF A SONG 

by Edward Grierson 

Knopf. $3.50 
This wise and skillful novel has for its 
sound center the reputation of a man 
who was kindly, just, and much put 
upon. When the book opens Rupert 
Anderson is on trial for the murder 
of his father Robert Anderson, a law- 
ver in an English country town. Ip 
the final chapter, when the verdict is 
siven, more than murder has’ been 
done, for perjured witnesses have 
faken Robert Anderson’s good name 
“it has always been his fate to be put 
into the wrong”’—-and trodden it in 
the mire. 

In the intervening chapters we come 
to know Robert Anderson in the last 


weeks and days before his murder. 
We see him with his wife Laura, 
cousin to the furies and savagely pro- 
tective of the son Robert mistakenly 
believes to be his. Mr. Anderson is a 
stubborn man and his jaw is often set 
in a “pugnacious line,” but of those 
who know him well only his daughter 
is objective enough to be aware of his 
generous nature. 

Mr. Grierson obviously 
law; he is well aware too what “small 
hatreds, small jealousies, small de- 
sires” appear to be when they mark ; 
path that ends in murder. His char- 
acters, with their inconsistencies, their 
impulses to good as well as to evil, are 
well and fully drawn. There are many 
good and vivid scenes in the court- 
room and out. One of the most re- 
markable occurs when Laura, shop- 
ping basket in hand, meets the young 
man who wishes to marry her daugh- 
ter and in a few words demolishes two 
young people’s happiness. - 


knows. his 


a 


THE MOUNTAIN 

by Henri Troyat. 

Simon & Schuster. 
A line in Isaiah’s diary best strikes the 
note of pathos in the relationship be- 
tween the two brothers. “New Year's 
Day, January 1,” Isaiah wrote. ‘“Mar- 
cellin wishes me a happy New Year.” 
The two brothers live together in the 
hut high in the Swiss Alps they in- 
herited from their father. Isaiah, much 
the elder, had been a guide until an 
injury left him, in the villagers’ eyes, 
slightly “simple.” Marcellin, an idler 
and a scamp, treats his elder brother 
with contempt. 

Marcellin tries to sell their simple 
home, shared by Isaiah’s sheep, in 
spite of the fact that the brothers own 
it jointly. When, to quiet Isaiah’s sus- 
picions, Marcellin makes small, grudg- 
ing concessions, Isaiah marvels at how 
well they get along together and is 
happy. The climax comes when a 
plane, on its way north from India, 
falls on a peak nearby. Marcellin per- 
suades Isaiah to make the difficult 
climb, concealing his motive, which is 
to rifle the bodies before the authori- 
ties come. The tragic ending is both 
inevitable and fittingly symbolic. In 
fact, as both brothers are removed, in 
differing ways, from normal human 


$2.50 

















sympathy, it is as symbolism rather 
than as realism that The Mountain 
ichieves its best effects. 


PATROL 

by Fred Majdalany 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 
“Nothing to report. Patrol activity.” 
Mr. Majdalany’s 149 of taut 
drama show what is behind the com- 
muniqué from Algiers a testy old man 
might have read in his club in 1943. 
The twelve hours of patrol activity 
that take Tim Sheldon and his men to 
the enemy position at White Farm turn 
out to be a fine tactical success. Not 
exactly a total success for Tim, though, 
and the other casualties. 

It is part of the author’s reading of 
war that the particular British patrol 
whose action takes up most of the book 
should not only be unnecessary, but 
ironically so. A staff captain, whose 
mind is on obtaining wine for the ofli- 
finger on White 
Farm on the operations map because, 
in his interview with the major gen- 
eral, waiting for the psychological mo 
ment to ask for transport to pick up 
the wine, he was “playing for time.” 

With the telling detail that 
from exact knowledge, the author de- 
scribes the preparations for an attack 
and the tensions and dangers of the 
actual operation. The war takes on 
the dimensions of the “private uni- 
verse of Tim Sheldon a long thin 
strip of night, wide, with 
White Farm at the end of it.” Maior 
Sheldon’s affair with an army nurse 
and his night in an Algiers brothel, 
both conveyed in copious detail 
through flashback, have a contrived, 
almost “literary.” air and seem _ to 
serve as padding to keep the real busi 
ness of Patrol from being merely a 
longish short story. 


pases 


cers’ mess, puts his 


comes 


seven men 


FREEDOM’S WAY 

by Theodora McCormick 

Funk & Wagnalls. $3.50 
This is an historical novel about Colo- 
nial America which comes to us 
through honest, meticulous research. 
Qne suspects, though, that Mrs. MeCor 
mick enjoved her for 


research, she 


makes her story as lively as it is plau- 
The right furniture is there, the 
historical 


sible. 


authentic detail; they 


but 
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fortunate 


are never obtrusive. By a 


choice she selected as protagonist a 
person who was both historical and 


Caroline Matilda Carey 
came to colonial Marvland in a con 
vict’s iron collar. She was often mis- 
taken for the deposed Queen Caroline 
Matilda of Denmark, a former English 
princess. This impression Caroline 
Matilda, a former lady-in-waiting at 
the British court, at times did little to 
dispel. 

There is drama aplenty in the 
trast between the high spirits and in 
ventive wit of Mistress Carey and het 
degrading experiences in’ Newgate 
prison, on the prison ship that brought 
her to America, and, in some ways the 


unimportant. 


con 


most intolerable of all, as an inden- 
tured servant and governess on a 
Maryland plantation. The author neatly 


brings together the tradition of 
literature and the Jane Evre tradition 
of the misprized governness in the per- 
son of her heroine. Freedom’s Way is 
a skillful bit of writing and suitable 
idult reading fare. 


rogue 


MY UNCLE LOUIS 

by Robert Fontaine 

McGraw-Hill. $3.75 
Here are the ebullient members of the 
LaFrance family again, those activated 
particles of French Canada who nois- 


ily inhabited the novel The Happy 
Time and the play of the same name 
As in the earlier book, the boy Bibi is 


the narrator, and it is” ostensibly 
through his eves that we observe 
Maman (a Scotch Presbyterian, the 


only character whose religion is men 
tioned), Papa, who plays the violin in 
the theater, and most of all Uncle 
Louis. 

Louis is Bibi’s hero, for his aversion 
to work is of the epic quality that 
would appeal to every boy. Louis (de- 
scribed as fat in the text but irritat- 
ingly pictured as slender in the illus- 
trations) is a philosopher; he is almost 
always found recumbent on the divan, 


a water cooler of wine beside him 
The thread which ties these skits to- 
sether.-they were written and sepa 


rately published over an eleven-veat 
period—-is Uncle Louis’ avoidance, as 
well as of work, of his wife, Felice. 


“the cork in my cognac.” Louis is a 


man of action too, as witness his com 
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peting with Granpere for a beautiful 
widow, or his fund-raising attempts to 
sell Bibi’s toys. Perhaps his most en 
terprising stunt is renting an Indian. 

Unfortunately there is a disingenu- 
ous tone of sniggering about sex in 
several of the sketches. And one is 
conscious before long that a formula 
has been pretty well used up. “Do not 
make a farm from one egg,” the char- 
acters often say to one another. That 
pretty exactly describes what Mr. Fon- 
tain has done in and to My Unele 
Louis. 


THE LAUGHING STRANGER 

by Vina Delmar 

Harcourt. $3.00 
History and horror are the twin ingre- 
dients of Miss Delmar’s latest. The 
proportions are not quite equal, for 
history is everywhere subordinate to 
the atmosphere of mystery 
spread by incantation 
characters. 

The Civil War has ended, and the 
Carpenters have left their city home in 
New York to live simply and out of 
season in a New Jersey shore resort. 
Brett Carpenter, the narrator’s brother, 
was wounded at Fredericksburg, and 
nightly he relives the battle in hor- 
rible waking dreams. Nearby lives 
the girl Brandon, calling herself Mrs. 
Coberly. Brandy is from the South 
and a past of unexplained evil. 

Things really become weird when a 
girl named Mockingbird | starts to 


has 
her 


she 
around 


serenade Brandon with a song whose 
refrain is, “Heart of stone, ’m watch- 


ing you.” But as Liz Carpenter ob- 
serves, it will take more than staring 
and singing at her to break down 
Brandy. One of Brandy’s haunters un- 
intentionally sums up The Laughing 
Stranger when she says, “Our fervency 
is great indeed and has naught to fear 
save simple logic.” 

A little simple logic on the reader’s 
part should serve to blow away Miss 
Delmar’s fustian. Daphne Du Maurier 
and water, this. 


SATAN IN THE SUBURBS 

by Bertrand Russell 

Simon & Schuster. $3.00 
The author of this slim volume of five 
sprawling short stories is the mathe- 
matician and philosopher. And this 


fact, it should be noted from the start, 
is the most distinguished thing about 
them. ‘The Earl Russell, it would ap- 
pear, left off reading fiction consid- 
erably before the turn of the century; 
his models are mid- and late-Victorian. 

In some pretty wooden dialogue the 
author writes of Martian death-rays, 
pseudo and real, of international con- 
spiracy, and, in the title story, of a 
charlatan whose brass plate advertises 
“Horrors Manufactured Here.” But 
the horrors manufactured in this book 
are not only tame, they are evasive. 
The narrator who flees from the logic 
of the plot by going mad on the final 
page has disappeared by now even 
from the pulps, but not from here. 

The author’s’ philosophical — bias 
scarcely appears in the book. There is 
a Slight animus toward things clerical, 
though. In one story a bishop prac- 
tices benevolent blackmail, but bleck- 
mail nonetheless. And in another a 
C of E cleric disguises himself as a 
C of E cleric; when his deception (the 
fact that he really is an Anglican 
clergyman) is revealed, his wife leaves 
him. 


MR. CANTONWINE 

by Lionel Barrymore 

Liltle, Brown, $3.00 
Mr. Lionel Barrymore calls his story 
“A Moral Tale.” The precise moral 
escapes this reader, unless it can be 
taken as an attempt to show that the 
Republic, like Old Man River, keeps 
on rolling along. Martin J. Canton- 
wine travels around the country with 
a bear, a raven, and a brace of Indians. 
though not an ordained minister, as 
he carefully admits, he does a little 
preaching and offers graveside homi- 
lies on appropriate occasions. When 
he asks permission to marry Mary 
Donovan, her father gives it in words 
whose full appropriateness Martin 
learns later: “Yez have, and may God 
have merey on your soul.” 

Perhaps Martin Cantonwine’s chief 
claim to legendary fame is that he talks 
the young Lincoln out of suicide at the 
grave of Ann Rutledge. Years later he 
shows up at Mr. Ford’s theater on a 
fateful evening. He leaves early with 
the reflection: “The President, God 
bless him, was safe enough!” No 
doubt there’s a moral in it somewhere. 
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IMPERIAL COMMUNISM 

by Antheny T. Bouscaren 

Public Affairs Press. $3.75 
This book conveys deftly—even if nol 
painlessly—a vast amount of useful in- 
formation; we Lenin’s dream of 
world conquest becoming slowly real, 
we feel giant Soviet tentacles tighten 
ing around us. As is his habit, the 
author arranges material well, supple- 
ments factual reports with frequent 
apt quotations, delivers well-justified 
comments frankly. 

Only a dull and eventually 
happy—publiec will ignore the irre- 
futable evidence here presented that 
Russia is marching steadily on in all 
directions, sometimes with flags and 


see 


un- 


uniforms, with tanks and planes, and 
sometimes with a secret beating down 


of the weak, and infiltrating of the 
strong, a betraying of the foolish who 
trust Soviet promises. 

Among the many quotations from 
sound sources that illustrate and con- 
firm the author’s views there is one 
from Colonel L. B. Moody, United 
States Ordnance expert in China, to 
the effect that, although the State De- 
partment, the Communists and _ the 
Leftists created an impression that we 
furnished the Chinese Nationalists 
with millions and even billions of dol- 
lars worth of infantry, weapons, and 
equipment, the material they actually 
received from us was not guns and 
ammunition, but billions of moldy 
cigarettes, blown-up guns, disabled 
vehicles. Admiral Russell S. Berkey is 
quoted as saying that if Chiang had 
received the aid that Congress had au- 
thorized, the Reds would still be out- 
side the Great Wall; and the Admiral 
added, “It has never been made plain 
why this material did not arrive in 
time.” 

The book is not concerned with 
China only, it takes us practically 
everywhere; but we dwell just now 
on the frank story of Chinese-Russian- 


American relations in recent times be- 
cause this story points up the warning 
that unless we open our eyes to reality, 
the world is lost. 

In his earlier book, Soviet Expan- 
sion, the author quoted from a distin- 
guished statesman a= passage which 
might well have been saved for, or re- 
produced in, the present work; for the 
passage has new significance, now that 
Britain is recommending that the Chi- 
nese Reds should replace the National- 
ists in the United Nations: ““The worst 
disaster since our victory has been the 
collapse of China under Communist 
attack and intrigue. Behind (the 
Communists] stands the largest army 
in the world, in the hands of a gov- 
ernment pursuing imperialist expan- 
sion as no Czar or Kaiser has ever 
done. Let us then move forward 
together in discharge of our missions 
and our duty, fearing God and nothing 
else.” (From Winston Churchill's ad- 
dress to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, March 31, 1949.) 

JosEpH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


THREE GREAT IRISHMEN: 
SHAW, YEATS, JOYCE 

by Arland Ussher 

With Portraits by Augustus John 

Devin-Adair. $3.00 
Some of their compatriots might ques- 
tion whether Bernard Shaw or James 
Joyce could qualify as great Irishmen, 
whatever their influence in literary 
history. For both spent much of their 
lives avoiding or attacking their native 
country, while never able to escape its 
influence or to hide a civil-war nostal- 
gia in their bitterness. Yeats, on the 
other hand, was essentially a Celtic 
genius, sharing the heroic ideals and 
traditions of his countrymen in all ex- 
cept religion where, like so many 
who ignore the supernaturalism of 
Catholicity, he turned to the false mys- 
ticism of magic and superstition. 

This curious nonconformity of his 
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trio is explained by the author as the 
familiar anticlericalism of certain 
contemporary Irish intellectuals, and 
further charged up to certain qualities 
of the Church in modern Ireland 
chiefly puritanism in morals and au- 
thoritarianism in manners. American 
Catholics, still conscious of Irish mis- 
sionary fire and missionary efficiency, 
will be shocked to find an Irishman of 
Mr. Ussher’s intelligence even 
with “existentialist” leanings refer- 
ring to the “drab methodistical Ca- 
tholicism” of Ireland. Was there any- 
thing drab about Katharine Tynan’s 
poetry, always as Catholic as it was 
Celtic? 

Apart from such exaggerations, and 
from the “continually shifting view- 
point” by which he insists upon argu- 
ing on all sides of his controversial 
subject, Ussher has many a penetrat- 
ing comment. While not a Shaw en- 
thusiast, he is grateful for that “fight- 
er’s “mortal blow at melodrama.” And 
while often too appreciative of Joyce, 
he admits the “something unclean” in 
his work and the megalomania of his 
“nonsense language.” Altogether it is 
a book of brilliant if not definitive 
criticism. KATHERINE BREGY. 


one 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND GERMAN AMERICANS 

by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 

Bruce. $6.00 
Father Barry’s account of the magnifi- 
cent contribution made by German- 
speaking Catholics to the Church in 
this country and to the nation itself, 
is based upon his long and careful 
study of source material in archives on 
both sides of the Atlantic. He has 
packed his book with fascinating de- 
scriptions of great churchmen,—Gib- 
ons, “first ranking American Bishop 
after 1886, and a member of the so- 
called Americanizing party”; Ireland, 
“most forceful protagonist of the 
Americanizing group”; Corrigan, “titu- 
lar leader of the conservative group in 
the American Church’; and he is at 
particular pains to present evidence to 
vindicate the character and the aims of 
the internationally known lay leader, 
Peter Paul Cahensly. 

Inevitably he deals at length with 
the unfortunate, many -sided, long- 
drawn out disputes which saw Ger- 


man-speaking bishops, priests and lay- 
men, with their supporters, opposed 
by bishops, priests and laymen of Irish 
origin with their supporters. The 
division —not always along racial 
lines — involved among other issues, 
ecclesiastical appointments, the ad- 
ministration of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, the practice of total abstinence, 
as well as the use of the German lan- 
guage in parish schools; and it culmi- 
nated in the greatly exciting contro- 
versy over “Americanism.” 

In an obvious effort to be fair, the 
author has made some statements 
which may easily offend pro-Germans, 
but he has added other statements 
which their opponents will describe 
as inexact and unfair; and for years to 
come, armchair strategists will con- 
tinue to dispute the claims made by 
either side. Quite beyond question 
however, is the common man’s view 
that the cause of justice, the welfare 
of the nation, the swift and healthy de- 
velopment of the Church would have 
been immeasurably better served, 
had the leaders on each side of these 
disputes been working with, and not 
against, their opposite numbers. 


PAGEANT OF THE ROSE 

by Jean Gordon 

Studio-Crowell. $5.00 

This well-illustrated 232-page book 
parades the rose in legend, romance, 
art, cookery, customs, gardens, her- 
aldry, religion, fairy tales, literature, 
and symbolism. In art the author has 
ranged from the Knossos frescoes of 
the sixteenth century zB. c. through the 
water-colors of Redouté of the seven- 
teenth century A.p. up to modern tex- 
tiles, jewelry, and Steuben glass. In 
perfumery attar of roses was made in 
the seventeenth century in Southern 
France and the use of rose water in 
French baptisms is duly noted. The 
four heraldic Orders of the Rose, all 
military, are analyzed and then the 
Order of the Garter, the center of 
whose badge is also a rose. 

In religion, too, the author adduces 
St. Benedict and his roseto, St. Agnes, 
St. Cecilia, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
St. Rose of Lima, and of course Berna- 
dette and the Little Flower. But we 
have never heard before that the 
rosary was created when a monk of- 
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fered our Lady 150 each day. 
In this connection the woodcut from 
de Novaria’s “Contemplaciones” of 
1495 is interesting because the illus 
tration of it shows our Lady taking 
the first rosary from the lips of a pray- 
ing monk. Yet the may have 
begun much earlier. 

James W., 


roses 


rosary 
LANE. 


W. B. YEATS, 
LETTERS TO KATHARINE TYNAN 
edited bv Roger McHugh 

McMullen. $4.50 
These letters, written mainly between 
1889 and 1895 and preserved now in 
the Huntington Library, California, 
sive an intimate picture of the Irish 
Literary Revival as seen by the man 
who was chiefly to lead and color it. 
It was, of course, the young Yeats writ- 
ing—the Yeats of Oisin and Innisfree 
of Father Gilligan and the Countess 
Cathleen. He brought, as Katharine 
Tynan once said, “a new soul into 
Irish poetry,” restoring its artistic 
conscience and ideal. “We peer over 
the wall at our neighbor’s garden, in- 
stead of making our own green and 
beautiful,’ he himself protested, in- 
sisting on Ireland’s heroic past: “from 
that great candle ... we must all light 
our little tapers.” So he worked on, 
against poverty and the tyranny of his 
dream world, gathering and editing 
the national folklore, writing plays for 
the emerging Abbey Theater, becom- 
ing gradually what Masefield was to 
declare the greatest poet of his time 
using the English tongue. 

Yeats talked to “Katey” as to him- 
self, and the personal revelations are 
fascinating: the family background 
and pets, his persistent dips into the 
occult, his hatred of London and of 
journalists, his love of Oxford but 
above all of Sligo. This romantic 
friendship with Katharine Tynan vivi- 
fied during his English interlude the 
Irish background he prized and the 
Catholic background he needed. One 
only wishes her own answers could 
have been included. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


JAMES I 
by Charles Williams 
Roy Publishers. $3.50 
Charles Williams has done a rather un 


usual job of treating with rare and 
often subtle humor and with sympathy 
the life of James Stuart, whom history 
has come to regard as one of England’s 
most unfortunate kings. Delighting in 
controversy, learned in Protestant the- 
ology, visionary in matters of religion 
and statecraft, fatuousty attached to 
his favorites, this king stood at the 
center of a conflict ultimately too 
sreat for him to understand or to mas- 
ter—-the struggle for rule’ between 
King and first Lords and Kirk in Scot- 
land, later Lords and Commons in 
England. 

Although Williams touches upon the 
less professional aspects of James’ life, 
he is concerned with the life and times 
chiefly in terms of the struggle for and 
against royal prerogative. Hence there 
is little or no consideration of the 
broader and oftentimes more penetrat- 
ing aspects of religious and social con- 
flicts. 

Unfortunately such a treatment 
seems to make a greater or lesser fool 
of the King than he sometimes was al- 
though perhaps it serves as often to 
un- 
The 


focus more accurately upon his 
canny and inexplicable insights. 
general nature of the religious struggle 


with Presbyterians, Puritans, and 
Hierarchy is not sufficiently treated to 
clarify the disputed positions dis- 
cussed, James’ policy of peace and its 
significance are too little considered. 
On the other hand there is a careful 
sifting of fact and fiction in a style that 
often by indirection penetrates to the 
core of the issues involved. Williams 
sets witch and black magic episodes if 
not in a more credible at least a more 
svmpathetie light by discussing them 
from an almost emphatic position. 

But this position when personalized, 
as it often is,—weighing issues from 
within the King’s mind—although dra- 
matically more interesting, tends at 
times to give to certain events more 
importance artistically than would 
seem historically justified. 

Biography is not for all readers, nor 
is Charles Williams for all readers of 
biography. But this sober yet witty 
treatment of James Stuart should ap- 
peal to the reader of biography who 
enjoys wit with the shock of insight 
and fact interspersed with levity. 

RoGer L, SLAKEY, Jr. 





NEW BOOKS 


SHORTER 


GOD AND THE UNCONSCIOUS, by 
Victor White, O.P. (Regnery. $4.00). 
It was good news when a few years 
ago, Father White announced that he 
was withdrawing from his usual occu- 
pation in order to write a book on the 
psychology of the unconscious. His 
plan did not develop as he hoped. Mean- 
while, part of the work he had set out 
to do was undertaken by others and 
he has had to content himself with 
collecting a number of essays and ad- 
dresses, some of them prepared for 
groups of fellow Catholics, some for 
members of all denominations’ or 
none, some delivered to professional 
psychologists, others broadcast by the 
BBC to chance listeners. 

The result is indeed uneven, but 
none the less well worth publication. 
The book is timely. It will how- 
ever, in large part, prove difficult 
although not useless to untrained 
amateurs. ‘To those who are better 
prepared, it offers a good introduction 
to that modern department of know!]- 


edge which under the title “Depth” 


Psychology” deals with the uncon- 
scious elements of huinan thought and 
behavior. 

TWO WORLDS FOR MEMORY, by 
Alfred Noyes (Lippincott. $5.00). This 
book has the charm of highly personal 
reminiscences, frankly set down by a 
highly gifted, superbly honest writer, 
who was personally acquainted with 
many men and women conspicuous in 
literature and in publie life. As its 
pages resemble a flow of conversa- 
tion, directed by a man of richly 
varied experience and fine memory, 
who writes in unconventional, enter- 
taining stvle, one may open the book 
at random and be fairly certain of 
coming upon some episode, or other, 
well worth the reading. 

The author presents a quite convine- 
ing apology for his mistaken comment 
upon Roger Casement which justifi- 
ably provoked so furious an uproar; 
and as to the baseless rumors about an 
official ecclesiastical disapproval of 
his book on Voltaire he completely and 
finally disposes of them. One gets a 
rare sort of pleasure out of reading 
about the summary way in which the 
author invited his guest, Mr. Walpole, 


NOTICES 


to pack and go home for having rec- 
ommended Joyce’s Ulysses to Mr. 
Noyes’ young daughter. 

GREAT BOOKS, 
WHAT?, by Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
(Bruce. $2.75). As a contribution to 
the proper use of a much advertised 
literary project, the author wrote this 
book. For his wide experience in the 
field of education on many levels per- 
suaded him that our present “unreal- 
istic” procedure is responsible for 
much waste of mental power. Some- 
times intellectual development of a 
student is promoted by reading, but 
then again sometimes it is arrested; 
at times the mind is stored with profit- 
able knowledge, and at times it is sim- 
ply cluttered up with unrelated data. 

The Great Books adult education 
program, therefore, seemed to call rot 
so much for “ballyhoo,” but rather for 
a just appraisal of the contribution 
the program can make to healthy and 
rounded mental development. Dr: 
Fitzpatrick has delivered one of the 
most balanced and most practical com- 
ments yet published on the important 
subject he chose to discuss. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE, edited by Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn (Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$9.00). This is not a complete history 
of American literature and it falls 
short of being a book of reference. It 
is, however, as claimed, a valuable 
and highly readable, one-volume ac- 
count of outstanding American writ- 
ers; and it gives us the judgments of 
competent specialists on American 
literature’s debt to foreign writers and 
movements, and on the phases through 
which our literature passed in its 
progress toward maturity. 

THE COASTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
An Anthology of Prayer drawn from 
the Early English Spiritual Writers. 
Edited by Clare Kirchberger (Regnery. 
$3.50). This collection of writings re- 
tains the flavor of days when men and 
women spoke and wrote about the 
spiritual life and prayer with a sim- 
plicity we now associate with the dis- 
tant past. Often they employed star- 
tling expressions and images that 
never seem theatrical or insincere. 

Richard Rolle and Walter Hilton and 


PANACEA OR 
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Julian of Norwich, and the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing have an hon- 
orable place here. Blessed are present- 
day readers who find works like this 
accessible; living men can recall times 
when the mystical element was com- 
paratively rare in our spiritual books. 

MAJOR VOICES IN AMERICAN THE- 
OLOGY, by David Wesley Soper (West- 
minster Press. $3.50). The title and 
the jacket blurb tell us that we shall 
find in this book “fa highly accurate 
and significant picture of outstand- 
ing American theological thought.” 
We might anticipate therefore that we 
would meet at least one Catholic theo- 
logian; but for undeclared reasons the 
book contains only contributions from 
non-Catholic writers—all of them, in 
their way, representative and interest- 
ing, vet hardly forming the total mem- 
bership of the class. 

VATICAN ART, by Karl Ipser. With 
160 Illustrations. Translated from the 
German (Philosophical Library. $7.50). 
‘There is no place in the world equal 
to the Vatican in historical and cul- 
tural importance.” This statement 


from the text of the present book is so 


accurate that we might almost say 
there cannot be too many published 
works devoted to the treasures of the 
capital of the Catholic Church. The 
present work, while possessing no dis- 
tinctive features, is nevertheless well 
done. The choice of cuts is compre- 
hensive, including half a dozen from 
the Lateran basilica and palace. 

The text is kept strictly subordinate 
to the illustrations, but Karl Ipser’s re- 
marks and eriticisms are good and to 
the point. The book is so arranged 
and indexed that it could well be used 
as a guidebook by touring the 
Vatican galleries. 

LAMBS IN WOLFSKINS, by Eddie 
Doherty (Scribner’s. $3.25). In this 
first volume of a trilogy to deal with 
St. John Bosco and the Salesian order 
he founded, Eddie Doherty tells the 
story of the saint’s early career. Told 
in an enjoyably popular style, it is an 
inspiring story of heroic struggle and 
extraordinary success. Against all 
sorts of opposition, Don Bosco carried 
out his mission to save neglected boys, 
the “little wolves,” of mid-nineteenth 
century Italy. Doherty’s theme (varied 
with lively contemporary parallels) is 


one 
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that the saint’s method of love and 
service is still the cure for “juvenile 
delinquency.” 

THE CATHOLIC PICTURE DICTION- 
ARY, by Harold A. Pfeiffer, S.J. (Gar- 
den City Books. $1.50). In contrast 
with their elders the children of the 
present generation are indeed well off 

at least with regard to the number 
of pleasant and _ profitable methods 
of religious instruction. An example 
of this is the volume named above 
which contains hundred of definitions 
and pictures describing articles used 
in Catholic services; sacraments and 
sacramentals; the divisions of the lit- 
urgical vear; the hierarchical struc- 
ture of the Church. Even the de- 
velopment of the externals of Catholic 
worship through the centuries is made 
reasonably clear. The illustrations, 
aptly chosen, cleverly executed, de- 
serve a word of praise. 

RECTITUDE, by Antonin Sertil- 
langes, O.P. Translated by the Domini- 
can Nuns, Menlo Park, Calif. (Me 
Vullen. 82.95). This series of brief 
informal meditations—say rather, re- 
flections—is suitable either for spirit- 
ual reading or as incentives to serious 
thinking about subjects that have to 
do with the soul’s growth. In addition 
to the usual topics, the seventy-six sec- 
tions of the book include integrity, 
work, leisure. The translation has 
been carefully done. 

CURRENT SOVIET POLICIES, edited 
by Leo Gruliow (Praeger. S6O.00). 
This report—permanently valuable to 
the student of Soviet policy— contains 
documents, proceedings and _ related 
material of the 19th Congress of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union 
and treats also of the reorganization 
of the government after Stalin’s death. 
It gives Stalin’s address on Economic 
Problems which outlined the present 
position and the future trends of So- 
cialism in the USSR; the directives 
of the fifth Five-Year Plan; the revised 
Party Statutes; several significant pro- 
nouncements and documents in con- 
nection with the events which pre- 
ceded and followed Stalin’s death. 

A critical introduction by the editor 
of the Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press places the published documents 
in their proper relation to domestic 
and international politics. 
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THE GREAT MAN, by Howard Swig- 
gett (Doubleday. $5.00). Not—as we 
are warned—a biography in the strict 
sense, this book describes episode after 
episode in the life of the highly gifted, 
many-sided “Father of his Country.” 
Using diaries, letters, records, some of 
them not previously explored, the au- 
thor enables us to see his subject in 
good perspective, conveying for ex- 
ample a fine idea of Washington’s rela- 
tionship with Lafayette, and throwing 
new light on the situation created by 
the famous Conway cabal. An inter- 
esting book, indeed. 

THE ARMY OF THE PACIFIC, by 
Aurora Hunt (Arthur H. Clark Co. 
$10.00). To fill a gap in the history of 
the Civil War, the author of this hand- 
some volume undertakes to recount the 
small but vital part played therein by 
the Far West, especially California. 
Despite extensive research among gov- 
ernment archives, private collections, 
and family keepsakes, the result is not 
a good chronicle. 

A fair picture is given of the Cali- 
fornia volunteers who garrisoned the 
Regular Army posts of the Far West 


and conducted one campaign to oppose 
a Confederate raid into the Southwest. 
But the rest is a random collection of 


many incidents directly or remotely 
connected with the War—lIndian war- 
fare, the Navy’s Pacific Squadron, 
counterespionage and suppression of 
anti-Union sentiment in California. 
Some accounts suffer from irrelevance 
or inconsequence; and the book at 
large is marred by an air of careless- 
ness about grammar and _ finished 
writing. 

THE ARMY OF TENNESSEE, by Stan- 
ley F. Horn (University of Oklahoma 
Press. $6.00). We have here a detailed 
and documented account of one of the 
hardest fighting armies in military his- 
tory. It evokes irrepressible admira- 
tion for the desperate courage dis- 
played by the soldiers and officers of 
that command. It does not, however, 
adequately consider General Forrest's 
responsibility for what was done to a 
regiment of colored infantry at Fort 
Pillow on April 12, 1864. Yet the United 
States Senate published a “Report on 
the Fort Pillow Massacre, and 
Wyeth’s Life of Forrest devoted a good 
many pages to the tragic event. 


%° 


FROM AN ABUNDANT SPRING, 
edited by the staff of The Thomisl 
(Kenedy. $7.50), consisting of twenty- 
six essays and dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the distinguished “articulate, 
daring, and humble priest-Thomist” 
Father Walter Farrell, O.P., covers 
theology, philosophy, education, law, 
politics and literature, but unfortu- 
nately contains no _ discussion’ of 
Father Farrell’s magnetic influence on 
ordinary readers and no analysis of his 
opologetic technique. 

BIG TIGER AND 
Fritz Mthlenweg 
translated from a 
narrates the adventures of two thir- 
teen-year-old boys, one Chinese and 
one white, who during the Civil Wars 
in China thirty years ago became in- 
volved in a series of weird experiences 
in Inner Asia, and caught a glimpse of 
nomadic tribes with manners and cus- 


CHRISTIAN, by 
(Pantheon. 84.95), 
German original, 


toms almost unchanged since the days 


of Genghis Khan. 

TO TEACH THE SENATORS WIs- 
DOM, by J. C. Masterman (Oxford 
U.P. $4.50), comes from the Provost 
of Worcester College who describes 
Oxford through the imaginary conver- 
sation of eight university Dons dis- 
coursing and joking on a_ thousand 
themes in order to enable three Ameri- 
van visitors to realize that this ancient 
university has as many lives as mem- 
bers and as many worlds as _ sons. 

SHAKESPEARE AND CATHOLI- 
CISM, by H. Mutschmann and K. Wen- 
tersdorf (Sheed & Ward. S6.00), re- 
minds us that an Anglican clergyman 
of Gloucestershire, some seventy years 
after Shakespeare’s death, wrote down 
the local tradition that he “died a 
Papist”; and now comes the mar- 
shalling of all the evidence, weighed 
with such care that few readers will 
leave this volume without being con- 
vinced that Shakespeare was a sincere 
if “crypto-Catholic” and also an artist 
who “thought in Catholic terms” and 
by them interpreted the humanity he 
knew and loved. 

WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL, by Hubert 
Van Zeller (Sheed and Ward. $3.25). 
Father Van Zeller here gives an ac- 
count of his happy boyhood days at 
Downside, the English Benedictine 
school where he now teaches. How- 
ever much he may prefer to express 
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himself with paint and brush, and 
some delightful sketches accompany 
the text, he has managed to give a 
lively pen picture of the school as it 
was during the first World War and 
several years thereafter. While he 
writes of the religious vocation which 
was developing at the time, his pages 
overflow with the high spirits and 
love of fun peculiar to schoolboys. 
He draws memorable pictures of 
monks who influenced him most, of 
his close friends and of the lay mas- 
ters some of whose eccentricities have 
been turned to caricature, highly 
amusing but never unkind. 

Father Van Zeller hopes that he has 
written more biography than auto- 
biography. Happily he has succeeded 
in doing both, and those familiar 
with his practical, percipient spiritual 
writings—and those who are not 
will delight in this present book. 


WORLD 


ST. VINCENT DE 
Jean Calvet (McKay. $5.00). One of 
the most human and appealing of 
saints is the subject of this book. Few 
there are who have not in some man- 
ner come in contact with one or more 
of the charitable organizations which 
are the fruit of his tremendous and 
holy energy. A renewed interest in 
his remarkable personality has re- 
cently been engendered by that fine 
and widely distributed French film, 
Vonsieur Vincent. This new biogra- 
phy, therefore, will no doubt find a 
receptive audience. Monsignor Calvet 
has succeeded in writing a thoroughly 
documented, but extremely readable 
narrative, recording the almost mirac- 
ulous labors of a simple and humble 
man who rose to great spiritual heights 
and spread his mantle of charity across 
the world. The translation by Lance- 
lot C. Sheppard is excellent. 
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A Maryknoll Sister’s true 
account of her imprisonment 
by the Chinese Communists 
and eventual escape 


Nun in 


By SISTER MARY VICTORIA, M.M. 


Sister Mary Victoria’s deeply moving 
account of her appalling experiences is 
the first to come from a woman who 
has been a prisoner behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Communists first took 
yver the small village where the Mary- 
knollers operated their mission in 1949, 
\s abuses and petty restrictions in- 
creased, one sister was forcibly re- 
moved for execution, and Sister Mary 
Victoria herself was arrested on a 
trumped -up charge of dealing in 
opium. For her, there followed a hor- 
ror-filled year in one jail after another 

months of shocking abuse and tor- 
ture, incessant bullying and question- 
ing. That she finally reached Hong 


Kong and freedom was a true miracle. 


Nun in Red China is written in vivid, 

ilistic prose. Her stories of the brav- 
ery not only of the Maryknollers but 
tlso of the Chinese Christians are illu- 
minated with wisdom, courage and 
compassion. Here is an arresting and 
shocking human document which not 
only relates a present-day tragedy but 
ilso tells of the courage of women of 
ill times who have chosen to spread the 


Gospel abroad. 
$3.50 at your bookstore 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
New York 36, N. Y. 











1 New Book by the Author of the Famous 
Bestseller MAN THE UNKNOWN 
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REFLECTIONS ON LIFE 


By Dr. Alexis Carrel 
\ of Man the Unknown 


s his work as a great scientist and 
this provocative study of the prob- 
in W ch pres ent a practical philoso- 

iat is iulating, challenging and con- 
ise it dares to be different. 
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‘Techniques for 


Convert-Makers 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 
aie 
Let the Experts Help You: 
To Attract Non-Catholics 


To Persuade Non-Catholics 


To Conduct Inquiry Classes 


* 
* 
® To Instruct Converts 
. 
° 


To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 


® To Understand the Psychology and 
Theology of Conversions 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


= 
For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
111 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 























GENERAL EDUCATION AND THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


Some Startling Suggestions for Reform in Our Liberal 
Educational System 


By William F. Cunningham, 0O.S.C., Ph.D. 


Father Cunningham, drawing on his vast reserve of experience in the field of education turns 
the spotlight on the shortcomings in our present-day system of education and suggests definite 
and sometimes startling methods for its improvement. His ideas and suggestions are based 
on sound principles and can be readily applied to the problems that face today’s educators. 


$4.00 


What experts say about the book: 


“The Best book in the field.” 


“New and original.” 


BONAVENTURE SCHWINA, O.S.B. 


Editor, “American Benedictine Review.” 


Samuet K. Witson, S.J. 


Past Presi lent, l niversity of Lovola. Chicago 
{dmissions Office, University of Detroit. 





FATHER HECKER AND 
HIS FRIENDS 


An Absorbing Story of the Origin 
and Work of the Paulists 


By Joseph MeSorley, C.S.P. 


Now in its second edition, this account of 
the early beginnings of the Paulists and 
their century -long work of acquainting 
\mericans with the truth about the Catho- 
lic Church is full of interest and inspira- 
tion. 


“A classic of its kind”... “An invaluable 
guide to the history of conversions in the 
United States” “As interesting and en- 
lightening a book as will be found in a 
year’s search,” are just a few of the com- 
ments made by experts on this popular 


history. $3.95 


LIFE EVERLASTING 


A Better Understanding of 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory 


By R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 


This book gives the reader a high idea of 
heaven, of eternal happiness in its opposi- 
tion to hell. in its retardation by purgatory. 
in its infinite elevation. The author ex- 
pounds the full doctrine of the four last 
things, a doctrine that is not made up of 
surmises and probabilities. He explains 
the real meaning behind the attainment of 


our eternal goal. 


$4.50 








From your Book Store or 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and 17 South Broadway, St Louis 2, Mo. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 


. 
Elizabeth Seton School 
1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. 

Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Fifteen Miles from New York City. 

For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 











1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 











College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 

ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. Twenty 
miles from Philadelphia overlooking beautiful Chester 
Valley. Stimulating social and sports program. Dra- 
matic and musical productions with nearby men's col- 
leges. Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof build- 
ings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with 
lake for swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Catalog on request. 


Registrar, Box C, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 














Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 








ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 














TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


THE Sisters OF Notre DAME DE NAMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 

























































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 





Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 





Accredited by the 


Association of American Universities corm, 
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Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. = Guaranteed by ¥ 
y Good Housekeeping 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
ege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
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age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris ’ Red Currant 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a of Jelly 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent #1 : Preserves 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- ' ‘ 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, a ae 
ind the School's itstanding scholarship prepares ’ g 
them for success in entering college. 
Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN IT’S A REAL JOY 
to open a jar of Sexton 
preserves or jelly and 
find the secret of their 
J home made goodness is 


the way we cook the / ta 
finest fruits: in small f 

hatches, and extra slow- 

ly. Preserves and jellies vi \ 
are the pride of Sexton 

Sunshine Kitchens 

John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 

















“I have smoked many cigars Accurate 


on higher priced levels that _ INFORMATION ABOUT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


were not equal to a Dexter Paulist Information Centers 


; +4 ” ] 
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Who else! A distinguished member of the distinguished THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
treasuring the latest distinguished selection. 

You, too, can become a member of the Thomas More Book Club and you will if you want 
the best in Catholic reading at substantial savings. As a member you will receive a 25 to 30 
per cent discount at the time of your purchase on every Club selection you buy! No “free” 
dividend books but always your money's worth: and our discount policy enables you to save 
enough to buy several extra books every year. if you wish. 

There is no membership fee in the Thomas More Book Club. The only requirement is 
that you purchase at least four selections every twelve months you are a member. More than 
twenty books are offered each year to suit the taste of every reader and we're sure there are 
many that you'll want to read and re-read and keep in your library. These are not the usual. 
run-of-the-club, escape type of reading—they are books for mental and spiritual growth. the 
kind of books every serious reader wants. 


Typical of the books you will receive as a member are these: 
SOCIETY AND SANITY. Frank Sheed Tue Makine or 4 Moron, Niall Brennan 
THE Sticn oF Jonas. Thomas Merton STAGE OF Foo.s, Charles A. Brady 


Mary MacpaLtenrt. Raymond Bruckberger = THe Mouse Hunter. Lucile Hasley 
Tue Catnoric CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN IDEA, Theodore Maynard 


Youll receive our big Newsletter every month, without charge, describing in advance the 
forthcoming selections so you can decide whether or not you want the books. And as an 
extra-special offer you can subscribe to BooKs ON TRIAL, the popular magazine that reviews 
all the new books from a Catholic viewpoint. at a saving of 50 per cent. Members pay only 
$1.50 for a regular one year $3.00 subscription. 


Join the Thomas More Book Club today. Just fill in and mail the coupon below to be- 


come a member or for full information about the many advantages of membership in this 
different Book Club. 





THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 

210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Yes. | want to belong to a different kind of Book Club. Please enroll me in the Thomas More Book 
Club. | agree to purchase at least four Club selections at the SPECIAL DISCOUNTS each year I am 
a member. Enclosed is $1.50 for my one year subscription to Books on Triat at the special rate. 
Vlease send me complete information about the Thomas More Book Club. 

Nami 


ADDRESS 


Cry 











Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 





The craftsmen who make them... the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 





oduy MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago » Boston - New Orleans - Los Angeles 





